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HURCHES SHOULD TAKE STAND. The General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has declared that Chris- 
tian churches of the U. S. A. and their counciis 
"not only have the right but also the duty to study 
and comment upon issues, no matter how contro- 
versial, in the realm of politics, economics, and 
social affairs. ..." This was the board's response 
to the 5,000-word message released by the NCC spon- 
sored World Order Study Conference in Cleveland 
calling for steps toward recognition and admission 
of Red China to the UN. [See page 98.] The board is 
scheduled to receive formally the study conference 
report next month. 


IBENBERSHIP IS UP SLIGHTLY. The Methodist Church had a net 
gain of 125,287 members during 1958 over 1957. Ac- 
tually the church received 754,275 members during 
the year, 373,102 by profession of faith; but trans- 
fers, deaths, and other removals trimmed 628,988 
persons from the rolls. Total membership, not in- 
cluding 1,470,000 preparatory members, now is 9,- 
691,916 compared with 9,566,629 in 1957. The number 
of ministers, 27,415, increased by 543 over 1957. 


ments of Commerce and Labor predict church construc- 
tion will set a new all-time record in 1959. It is 
expected $950 million will be spent on new religious 
buildings compared with $865 million in 1958. 


ANTED ; 817 NEW MISSIONARIES. The Board of Missions has 
817 openings which it would like to fill at home and 
overseas during 1959. Total openings in 1958 was 
662. (More church news page 98) 
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On the 
Record 


Clergymen and Communists 


ree of us who wants to dive 
below the frothy surface of to- 
day’s discussions of Communism, to 
have a good look at trends and tend- 
encies, will discover that things are 
not precisely what they seem. The 
realities so seldom mentioned do not 
center in political rivalries or in eco- 
nomic systems that vie with each 
other, but in differing theologies. And 
so, we ministers give thanks for such 
books as Charles C. West’s timely, 
Communism and the Theologians 
(Westminster Press, $6). 

In closely reasoned pages, this book’s 
scholarly author makes important 
matters plain: Brunner looks upon the 
Marxism underlying Communism as 
the incarnation of an evil principle, 
and Hromadka absorbs it as part of 
his historical fate, and Berdyaev com- 
bines both approaches. Barth attempts 
to place a new theological reality over 
against the world, changing the whole 
picture of conflict and human respon- 
sibility, while Tillich wrestles with 
Marxism’s appeal as a total philosophy 
of life. And Niebuhr, denying that 
Communism is either such a philoso- 
phy or a powerful force in history, 
insists that sinful men must fight their 
own way through to some Christian 
understanding of their social powers 
and responsibilities. 

This theological level is the deep- 
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down plane on which ministers ought 
to be dealing with Communism, and 














not on the hypercritical and hypocriti- } does 1 
cal levels of much present-day discus. man | 
sion. That is full of sound and fury— J minde 
and you finish the quotation. ) beyon 
For instance, there are the head- p that 
line-hunting makers of hates and fears | } Mo 
who call names and scream slogans have ( 
like a bunch of scuffling alley kids. churcl 
They make lists of “subversives,” lean- gelica 
ing on shaky “guilt by association” | 2PP° 
formulas. They depend on the reports limita 
of spies and the confessions of “con- and t 
verted” Communists. They prate gious 
about the Communist “apparatus.” The 
And their cloak-and-dagger tactics | '"S*<' 
make an appeal to mystery-story ad- again: 
dicts who aren’t interested in theology. West 
Then, there are the members of the enc 
business community, some of whom f 1"! 
have “been there”—that is, to Russia. He hi 
They have seen Communism at work, f Fur 
and their comparisons between Ameri- | Chris 
can and Russian standards are both | “i 
accurate and arresting. Too often, | i 
however, they forget that, while Soviet |. 
achievements look puny to our eyes, — 
they make black Oriental eyes widen } '’!"* 
in admiration. Ob 
And Russians (whether they read | ~ \ 
Toynbee or not) are more interested | “"*“ 
in impressing Indians and Indonesians theol 
and Chinese than Americans. Some } 7!” 
attention to theology, and less to in- § ““"°* 
ventories and five-year plans, would ed - 
help our business friends understand. § “ as 
Since the first sputnik, education- i 
wise observers have been pointing to | |" nd 
the tremendous advances under Com- a 





munism, especially in science and tech- 
nology. They have praised students 
who study. They have even admired 
the government’s incentive system, 
with wages for talented students. It 
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would help if they told us what the 
Communist course of study does, or 
does not do, for the student as a hu- 
man personality, or even if they re- 
minded us that sputniks never get 
beyond obedience to God’s laws. But 
that would be theology. 

Most discussions of the churches 
have their shortcomings, too. Russia’s 
churches, both Orthodox and Evan- 
gelical, deserve our praise, but such 
appreciation ought not blind us to the 
limitations of otherworldly pietism 
and the necessity for applying reli- 
gious insights to the here and now. 
realities are injustice and 
insecurity, as well as the rebellion 
against both. And the church in the 
West and the East has often been 
inexcusably irrelevant. But whatever 
may be said for the Church of Christ, 
He himself was never irrelevant. 

Furthermore, we ought to see that 
Christian fellowship can show what 
their onion-domed Christianity of the 
Fast and our steepled Christianity of 
the West both need—the Cross—in 
national living as well as in personal 
living. 

Obviously, theology is the “must,” 
and who is there but the minister to 
draw attention to these underlying 
theological imperatives? If Commu- 
nism wins the world, it will not be be- 
cause its military resources are greater 
or its business methods better or its 
educational standards higher, but be- 
cause Christians, both in the East and 
in the West, don’t know where they 
stand in the Christian-Communist 
encounter. 


S /Qterraw/ 
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Publisher’s Statement 


An OPEN LETTER 
to the Leaders of Methodis 


In December I mailed you a copy of “FOCUS"—a 
booklet containing the highlights of my annual repo 
to the Board of Publication. 


I now report to you specifically on TOGETHER, THE 
NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, THE CENTRAL CHRI 
TIAN ADVOCATE; and bring you advance word of rate 
changes that must take effect later this year. 


Total distribution of our “church papers” is at an all 
time high. TOGETHER (941,451) now serves one-third o} 
Methodism’'s families—an estimated 3 million persons 
This is a 450% increase in circulation of our churc 
paper since the 1956 General Conference. THE NE 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE serves 32,000 active pastors 
and lay people. THE CENTRAL CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
is read in more than 21,000 homes in the Central Jurisdic 
tion—an increase of 30% during 1958. 


The Board of Publication, editors and staff, rejoice 
with me in the service opportunities accorded oul 
“church papers.” The next plateau to be achieved, o 
course, must be economic independence by these pub 
lications. This is a threefold challenge calling for: 


1. Participation by our 40,000 churches in the AL 
FAMILY PLAN with the economies this method pe 
mits for both printer and local church. 


2. Substantial revenue from advertising media offe 
ing valid services to Methodist families. 


3. Realistic pricing of subscription (and advertising 
rates as a result of the inflationary trends sweeping 
all American life. 

Steps One and Two in the program are already show 
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ing remarkable progress. Step Three . . . the adjustment 
in rates becomes effective as follows: 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION RATE EFFECTIVE 


ALLFAMILY 65¢ a quarter Sept. 1, 1959 
INDIVIDUAL $4. a year April 1, 1959 


NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE... INDIVIDUAL $4. a year April 1, 1959 


CENTRAL 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.....INDIVIDUAL $2. a year Sept. 1, 1959 


Frankly, I fail to see any reason for apologizing for 
these increases. The outstanding ‘national’ magazines, 
such as Reader’s Digest, Time, Look, National Geo- 
graphic, have ALL been forced into rate increases since 
Methodism’s “bold venture” began because of higher 
paper, printing and production costs. 


Our “church papers” have actually been behind the 
times, because we wanted to GIVE CHURCH MEMBERS 
THE GREATEST VALUE AT THE LOWEST COST. 


Already the per subscription deficit of the new pub- 
lications is less than half that of the former CHRISTIAN 


ADVOCATE—largely due to the growing number of ALL 
FAMILY subscription churches. Moreover, TOGETHER 
is reaching four times the number of people touched by 
the ADVOCATE. Most of them were previously un- 
touched by periodicals of our church. And they are, in 
effect, a growing edge of Methodism. 


We believe our “church papers” under the new rate 
schedules can become economically independent (i.e. 
“Move into the black”). 


I know you will share with me in this hope. Working 
together for TOGETHER and our ADVOCATES we stand 
on the threshold of a truly remarkable and imminent 
success of the most ambitious church paper publishing 
venture undertaken by Protestantism in our lifetimes. 


Cordially yours, 


me 


President and Publisher 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


With the assistance of the Methodist Commission 
on Chaplains, THe New CHrisTIAN ADVOCATE 
is able to show this over-all view of the prison 
chaplain and his problems.—Editors. 


Methodism’s Ministry to Prisoners 


AN APPARENTLY insignifi- 
cant number of clergymen are 
doing a remarkably significant 
job of helping to bring religion 
into the lives of persons at the 
bottom of America’s social heap. 
Of the nearly 30 thousand active 
ministers now in The Methodist 
Church, 24 are serving full time 
and 3 part time as chaplains in 
federal and state prisons. 

Take a look at the persons to 
whom they minister. Most of 
them come from the lowest strata 
of society. With a few exceptions, 
they are uneducated and eco- 
nomically or socially malad- 
justed. Generally speaking, they 
come from the underworld of 
paupers, and they make up the 
church of the disinherited. 

The mass of the average prison 
population have been completely 
outside the pale of organized 
Christianity or have had only the 
most superficial link with it. It is 
the prisoners’ lack of value sys- 
tems and their lack of internal 
controls that concern prison 
chaplains most. 

These chaplains serve in a va- 
riety of federal, state, and county 
institutions whose officers em- 
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brace a wide range of opinion 
regarding the role of religion. 


HE prison chaplaincy has a 

long history. Methodist in- 
terest in this ministry goes back 
to the summer of 1730, when 
William Morgan and the Wesleys 
became concerned about the 
plight of condemned men at Ox- 
ford Castle. 

Sarah Peters, whom Wesley 
dubbed, “a mother in Israel,” 
died of gaol fever as a result of 
a brief but remarkable ministry 
to prisoners of Newgate. She also 
interested Silas Told in the work, 
and he is considered to be the 
first Methodist prison chaplain. 
Beginning a systematic ministry 
to prisoners when he became mas- 
ter of Foundry School in 1744, 
he continued it for 25 years. 

This historic ministry has per- 
sisted in one form or another for 
two centuries. Today the Meth- 
odist chaplain may be found in 
many types of institutions. 

In earlier days, he was charged 
with recreation, education, social 
work, and other miscellaneous 
duties. His experience with these 
duties led the chaplain to de- 
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velop courses of instruction and 
other pursuits specifically for the 
rehabilitation of prisoners, and 
he was among the first institu- 
tional personnel to do this. 

With the growth of rehabilita- 
tion programs, and consequent 
employment of specialized per- 
sonnel to administer them, the 
role of the chaplain has gradu- 
ally changed. He has been re- 
lieved of his miscellaneous duties 
one by one. Throughout the fed- 
eral system, at least, the chaplain 
is now free to devote his full 
time to his role as a clergyman. 
Once a general utility man, he is 
now able to give himself fully to 
a spiritual ministry. 

Standards for chaplains have 
changed, too. Sometimes men 


have been appointed when they 


seemed not to fit anywhere else 
—or only after much persuasion. 

Now a Protestant candidate 
for chaplaincy in federal and 
state prisons must be an ordained 
clergyman in good standing with 
his own denomination. He must 
have completed a regular college 
course of study and a three-year 
course in an accredited theologi- 
cal school. In addition, he must 
have had a course of supervised 
clinical training under direction 
of an approved training agency. 
His personal characteristics and 
qualifications must be acceptable 
to the committee making the 
recommendation. 

In the federal system, all chap- 
lains are now appointed by the 
Attorney General on nomination 
of the committee on Prison Chap- 
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lains of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Denominational endorsement 
for Methodists is handled through 
the Methodist Commission on 
Chaplains, supported solely by a 
portion of World Wide Commu- 
nion Sunday offerings earmarked 
for the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service. The commission has 
held conferences for correctional 
chaplains. (This comprises only a 
small fraction of its work. The 
chaplaincy arm of The Methodist 
Church includes 445 ministers in 
the military chaplaincy and 124 
in non-Methodist institutions of 
various kinds, as well as the 27 
in correctional institutions. ) 

However the chaplain’s work 
is organized, it boils down to 
three basic, traditional aspects: 
ministry of Word and Sacrament, 
ministry of education, and pas- 
toral care. 

The typical prison chaplain 
holds a regular religious service 
of worship on Sunday for inmates 
on a voluntary basis. And the 
attempt is made to divorce it as 
completely as possible from cus- 
todial aspects of prison life. As 
a by-product, he hopes to interest 
inmates in Bible classes, choir, 
discussion groups, and other re- 
ligious activities. Seasonal and 
occasional special services of wor- 
ship are held, too. 

Some chaplains use frequent 
guest speakers. But Chaplain 
Samuel Beers of the state prison 
in Waupun, Wis., says, “I prefer 
a service of, by, and for the men 
themselves, with an inmate choir 
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and a continuity of preaching 
which treats the congregation as 
a community of men with in- 
tensified needs rather than as a 
special breed called convicts.” 

When given an opovortunity, 
prisoners frequently respond to 
religion and related activities 
with enthusiasm. At the world’s 
largest prison, in Jackson, Mich., 
inmates raised money among 
themselves through variety shows 
and provided the labor to com- 
pletely furnish the chapel, which 
was built with state funds but 
under the law could not be 
equipped with the religious fur- 
nishings needed for worship. 

In their preaching, most prison 
chaplains try to avoid the fire- 
and-brimstone type of message, 
sticking to the clear, moral ex- 
hortation that is readily accept- 
able. They see their role through 
preaching as understanding, ac- 
cepting, and encouraging. But 
they must be careful to avoid too 
close identification with things 
that brought their hearers to 
prison; for example, humourous 
illustrations that show disrespect 
for law. 

Pastoral care takes an ever-in- 
creasing share of the prison chap- 
lain’s time. It is routine for a 
chaplain to have an initial inter- 
view with every new inmate in 
order to get acquainted, size up 
ways in which he can minister to 
the individual, and try to open 
the door for the prisoner to ac- 
cept his ministry later. 

In addition there is much coun- 
seling. A typical Protestant chap- 
lain in a federal penitentiary had 
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in a two-month period 78 indi- 
vidual counseling interviews. He 
also held 34 counseling sessions to 
deal with personal problems. 

In large institutions, chaplains 
make regular visits to various 
segregated areas such as hospital, 
isolation, and honor farm. The 
chaplain takes word to inmates 
of the death of members of their 
families. There are also baptisms 
and, on rare occasions, a mar- 
riage. 

The ministry of education 
usually starts with orientation 
lectures to new charges. There 
are various types of informal dis- 
cussion groups, which give the 
men opportunity to ask questions 
or to discuss ideas they have 
heard in sermons. There are also 
more formal religious education 
courses. 

Chaplain Lang of Leavenworth 
has worked out an outstanding 
instruction program on religion 
and related subjects ranging 
from astronomy to alcohol and 
drug addiction. He _ teaches 
courses on such topics as New 
Testament (48 lectures) and 
comparative religions (24 lec- 
tures). 

In some prisons there are in- 
terest groups that place the whole 
initiative on the inmate; for ex- 
ample, the voluntary Yokefellow 
group at McNeil Island Federal 
Penitentiary, where the Rev. C. F. 
Paine is chaplain (see “They Wear 
the Yoke Behind Walls,” To- 
gether, August, 1958, p. 12). 

No one is urged to join this 
group. In fact, no one is given 
opportunity until it is felt he is 
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ready to offer something to the 
group as well as take from it. 
There are no public announce- 
ments of meetings, and sessions 
are arranged purposely so that a 
man has to give up something 
else in order to attend. No roll is 
kept and there are no records of 
behavior, so that no Yokefellow 
can hope to gain anything by at- 
tending. 

The prison chaplain’s first job 
is to gain confidence of his prison 
parishioners. Frequently this 
means trying to overcome the in- 
nermost feelings of young men 
caught short in the struggle for 
being. Their reaction, typically, 
is either defiance or ingratiating 
politeness, both of which are 


tough shells for the chaplain to 
crack through. Yet, he tries with 
all his might. 


In prison life, an effort is made 
to avoid religion as a separate 
activity. “The design of the cor- 
rectional religious program,” 
says the Rev. Mark Shedron, for- 
merly a chaplain and now direc- 
tor of the National Council’s 
Department of Pastoral Services, 
“is to provide a means of inter- 
preting the past experiences from 
a religious orientation.” 

But it must be wholly inte- 
grated with prison life, says Mr. 
Shedron. “An isolated religious 
program can hinder spiritual 
growth ... and make the chap- 
lain’s job an unhappy one.” 
Therefore, he adds, “The re- 
ligious program is not appended 
to the rest of the institutional in- 
terests. It is involved in the total 
program.” 
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LIMAX of a chaplain’s func- 

tion is a final interview with 
the man about to be released 
from a penal institution. If the 
prisoner desires, the chaplain will 
get in touch with the minister 
in the town where he will live, 
hoping that the local church will 
help the man make connections 
and get a new start. At this point, 
prison chaplains feel the church 
has failed the prisoner in many 
instances. Some even feel that the 
church has at times frustrated 
successful efforts of the chaplain 
in preparing men to become a 
part of the religious community 
when he leaves prison. The ex- 
convict has not always found 
himself too well received. 

Federal institutions alone are 
releasing nearly 20,000 men a 
year. Chaplain Worth B. Conn at 
the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Tallahasse, Fla., says a posi- 
tive approach will be necessary, 
in order successfully to transfer 
these men from institutional con- 
finement to a specific community 
relationship that is on a satisfying 
basis. 

Prison and church authorities 
agree that no system of correc- 
tional care can achieve very 
much until congregations are 
willing to give ex-convicts full 
opportunity to find a normal 
place in community life. Progress 
is being made, but there is a 
long way to go. 

Prison chaplains have in the 
past felt themselves to be step- 
children of the denominations. 
They welcome any evidence of in- 
terest on the part of the churches. 
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Pastor’s Study 


By ERNEST CADMAN COL 


A theological school president* 
tells why seminary education 
today lacks effectiveness. 











Seminaries Need Frontiersmen! 


ECENT discussions in the 

Christian Century and else- 
where suggest that some of our 
seminaries are in favor of the 
frontier life. But note that they 
identify the frontier with the new. 
Their devotion to the frontier is 
often a devotion to a phony novelty. 
In this devotion they are being 100 
per cent American. For, in Amer- 
ica, the 1959 model Ford is adver- 
tised as “entirely new”—the sales- 
man doubtless hopes we will forget 


that last year he claimed the “new”. 


car was a good one. 

“New” is the adjective that sells 
Americans, and today’s seminarian 
frontiersmen are usually involved 
in the launching of “new pro- 


Ernest C. Colwell is president of 
Southern California School of The- 
ology, Claremont, Calif. 
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grams,” which are new only in 
facade or form—these frontiers we 
love! 

The frontiers we shun in the- 
ological education are those that 
border the major centers of intel- 
lectual, artistic, and social activity. 
We, typically, withdraw to the 
heartland—to the center of our 
native land. Here we live comfor- 
tably in familiar traditions, enjoy- 
ing the sound of familiar words and 
idioms. “Baptistic” or “die reine 
Lehre” is music to our ears. 

We need theological frontiersmen 
who will boldly cross frontiers— 
border raiders, if you please, to 
pillage beyond frontiers and bring 
the booty back to the seminary. The 
paradox is that the seminary which 
harbors these raiders must welcome 
raiders from across the border. 

Defenders of the seminaries will 
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point with pride to the extent to 
which theological education has 
crossed the frontier that separates it 
from the study of mental disease 
and, to a lesser extent, all diseases. 
But did this take any courage in a 
culture that is so fanatically devoted 

health that no one can avoid 
amateur analysts and counselors 
even by flight to the desert where 
they will probe for the dark mo- 
tives that drove you there? 

Not to have joined in this ex- 
pansion of interest would have re- 
quired more courage. What semi- 
nary today is featuring a ministry 
to the healthy? They should cross 
over Jordan here, too. 

To bring our students into stimu- 
lating association with the _ best 
thinking of the day in all related 
fields is a tremendous task. Some 
of it must be done at firsthand; 
secondhand reporting is definitely 
not enough. This calls for new 
patterns of co-operation with pro- 
fessors outside the seminary. They 
should be allowed to keep their 
nourishing roots planted in the soil 
of their own subject matter, but 
they should be brought into some 
effective teaching relationship with 
the theological student body. 

The rigidity of the curriculum is 
an obstacle to effective use of these 
outlanders. The amount of required 
units, the standardized package of 
credit hours, the insistence upon 
prerequisite courses, departmental 
covetousness of required courses as 
extensive as anybody else’s—these 
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keep the outsiders outside every- 
thing except a collateral (not-nec- 
essarily-to-be-read) reading list. 


Our curriculum is rigid: two 
courses in New ‘Testament, two 
courses in Old Testament, two 
courses in church history, two 


courses in each other subject in 
which we have a full professor. 
Grandfather would be right at 
home today in the general pattern! 

If counseling and education and 
sociology of religion crowd us a 
little, there is always the panacea of 
the fourth year! The current B.D. 
curriculum should be smashed— 
then remolded in a way that would 
permit extensive and_ significant 
frontier crossing. 

The belief in God as Creator 
sometimes makes human creativity 
seem blasphemous. Therefore, pru- 
dent seminarians hold the fine arts 
at arm’s length. Even in the lowest 
professional terms the arts belong 
in the theological curriculum; for 
the minister serves as arbiter in 
the fields of music, architecture, 
painting, drama, and literature. His 
need for sensitivity and taste and 
lore in these fields has never been 
denied and never met. 

It is not met by appointing a 
professor of the fine arts. The the- 
ological student needs educational 
experience with creative artists as 
well as with their works and with 
historians and critics of the arts. He 
needs this for the enlargement of 
his understanding of man. The 
school needs this association with 
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artists to help it avoid triviality; to 
aid it in the development of min- 
isters who are at home in the world 
of beauty, who can rejoice in the 
creativity that produces it. 

Experience indicates clearly that 
we shall not solve this problem by 
making professors out of artists. 
Usually who full- 
time professors cease to be artists. 
We should use him as we use other 
frontier-jumpers, on an in-and-out, 
part-time basis. Artists can be found 
who will co-operate effectively in 
such programs. 

Most seminaries in their youth 
had bridges across to the profession 
itself; they used a fair amount of 
apprentice work in their 
But with the elevation (?) of aca- 
demic standards, these bridges were 


artists become 


course. 


either burned or raised or razed. 
Accreditation requires a maximum 
number of hours in a classroom; it 
requires instruction by a man who 
has a doctor’s degree in the subject 
he teaches. 

These high standards led to the 
abortive transplantation of profes- 
sional experts into the professor’s 
chair. An outstanding preacher and 
an outstanding church administra- 
tor would be appointed to chairs 
of homiletics and pastoral theology 
to give contact with the profession. 

In most cases these appointments 
failed to reach their objective. The 
transplanted preacher withered just 
as fast as the transplanted sociolo- 
gist. Fosdick has been credited with 
the saying that no man can teach 
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homiletics unless he spends seven 
days a week in a church. This ex- 
treme is truer than its opposite. 

A funeral in a classroom is more 
artificial than eyebrows on a Holly- 


wood face. You can’t bring de: ith 


into the classroom: there’s no be- 
reavement there. Without it how 
can the young man _ learn his 


priestly role as comforter? How can 
he learn to speak the words of con- 
solation from the congregation and 
the Church? Some of these things 
must be learned across the frontier 
that separates the school from the 
profession at work. 

It is often assumed by seminaries 
that the establishment of what is 
glibly called “the clinical year” or 
“the will this 
problem. Since medical education is 
highly respected and lavishly sup- 
ported in America, why won't a 
year’s internship of clinical expe- 
rience solve the problem of our cur- 
riculum too? It usually doesn’t and, 
unless our concepts change, it can’t. 
The getting jobs in 
churches primarily as a means of 
supporting students financially cor- 
rupts the clinical program. 

If a church is hiring a “hand,” 
it has the right to call the tune. If 
the school is requiring a round of 
practical experiences for its student 
with the co-operation of a church, 
it should pay the bills and should 
not make misleading promises of 
services to be rendered by the stu- 
dent. The seminaries need more 
honesty in this matter. 


internship” solve 


practice of 
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Even when an honest, clear plan 
has been made, the difficulties of an 
intern year are almost insuperable. 
Assume that a seminary has a class 
of 80. Can one man adequately 
supervise 80 students in 80 varied 
churches? What kind of supervisors 
are available in America today? 
The kind we want doesn’t exist, 
and the job as now defined won’t 
attract them. 


HILE TRAFFIC across the 
frontier to the churches 
must flow from the school, much 
of it must flow from the churches 
to the campus. The practical dif- 
ficulties in establishing effective 
work in this area are so great that 
the economy determines that much 
of it must be done on the campus. 
This will require _ bringing 
preachers and church groups to the 
campus for teaching purposes. A 
small contribution from many 
preachers is a possibility both in per- 
sonal and financial terms, and it 
may be the pattern for practical 
courses in the coming generation. 
A rugged frontier separates the 
seminary from the complex inter- 
institutional life of our contempo- 
rary social order. How shall we get 
our students to take the pulse of 
these institutions and make rational 
diagnoses of the ministers’ obliga- 
tion to “secular” programs? Not 
through textbook and lecture alone. 
Courses in ethics and in church and 
community don’t go far enough. 
Boldness is essential for the im- 
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provement of our seminaries. Here 
as in all institutions courage is a 
primary virtue. This courage will be 
adequi ite only if the faculty feels 
it is buttressed by a religious faith of 
ultimate significance. While the 
seminary is a school and not the 
Church, it helps the Church realize 
its function of increasing love of 
God and love of neighbor. 

Nor should it lack the boldness to 
challenge theories or pre-supposi- 
tions that contradict its own knowl- 
edge or experience. 

Boldness is essential also in the 
seminary’s confession of its faith. 
A critic of theological faculties has 
pointed out that we theologians are 
ready to define, discuss, or debate 
the Christian faith, but we are not 
willing to confess it. This also we 
need to do. 

A variety of confessions from the 
professors will serve to stimulate 
the growth of the students’ own 
faith. This statement rests on the 
assumption that the seminary is not 
the custodian of a faith so feeble 
that it needs to be protected. In fact, 
it assumes that the seminary ex- 
ercises its students’ faith as athletes 
are exercised for the Olympics. 

In brief, seminary education to- 
day is much too isolated to be ef- 
fective. It must tomorrow become 
part of a larger, complex commu- 
nity of the mind. It must be located 
near the frontiers and it must dash 
across them frequently, both to 
teach and to learn, both to plunder 
and to lend. 
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Pastor’s Study 


How does the “Right to Work” law endanger our freedoms? 


the moral issue of 


By J. EDWARD CAROTHERS 


OST PEOPLE resent com- 

pulsion in any form. Yet we 
know that, despite our feelings, we 
create or gain great spiritual and 
moral benefits by yielding to some 
compulsions. We submit to being 
taxed and thereby support a society. 
We yield to the compulsions of 
morality and obtain values in re- 
turn. 

The issue of the so-called “Right 
to Work” laws, so prominent in last 
fall’s election, is a case in point. It 
confronts each of us with the 
troublesome business of making up 
his mind on the question of whether 
anyone should be compelled to be- 
long to a union in order to work 
at a job. 

First we need to distinguish be- 
tween amounts or degrees of com- 
pulsion. The Taft-Hartley Act out- 
lawed the closed shop because it 
compelled employers to hire whom- 
ever the union already had in its 


]. Edward Carothers is pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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ranks. This was deemed too restric- 
tive because it compelled men to 
belong to a union before they could 
be hired, and it required the em- 
ployer to hire workers chosen by 
others—in this case, the union. 
However, the Taft-Hartley Act 
permitted the continuance of the 
union shop on the grounds that it 
had different degrees and types of 
compulsions. For one thing, it al- 
lows the employer to hire anyone 
he chooses, but it also permits the 
union to require that after a trial 
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period (usually 30 days) the worker | 


will have to tender the regular initi- 
ation fees and dues in order to hold 
his job. 

Technically speaking, in the 
union shop the worker does not 


have to join the union, but practi- | 


cally speaking, he must pay the 
same fees as those who do. The 
reason for this latter requirement 
is that under the Taft-Hartley Act 
a union which becomes a bargain- 
ing agent must act on behalf of all 
workers covered by the contract. In 
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this way the union can require 
workers to pay the cost of services 
rendered through processing griev- 
ances, bargaining, and so on. 

The open shop is a different type 
of industrial contract. Where it ob- 
tains, a worker is not required to 
belong to a union. In 1944 there 
was a revival of support for the 
open shop when Florida was the 
first state to pass a so-called “Right 

Work” law. Since that time 19 
states have passed almost identical 
laws. Louisiana repealed its law in 
1955, and as this is written 19 states 
now have such laws on their books. 
One was added in the recent elec- 
tion, while five turned down “Right 
to Work” proposals. 

The campaign on behalf of the 
open shop caught the nation in a 
very special mood. For one thing, 
hardly anyone remembered the 
days of the open shop drive in 1904- 
09. At that time the workers took 
advantage of the opportunity to 
gain services without paying the 
costs, and they literally melted out 
of the unions. World War I pro- 
vided a temporary respite, but when 
it ended the open shop campaign 
was resumed. By 1920 unions had 
almost disappeared from the coal 
and steel industries. 

These facts, and others too com- 
plex to mention here, but more sig- 
nificant to recall, were not in the 
public mind when the campaign for 
the open shop again took to the 
held in 1944, 

Another characteristic of the pub- 
'ARY, 
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lic mood was produced by the rev- 
elation of calloused racketeering 
and corruption in some quarters of 
the labor movement. The Senate’s 
committee, under the direction of 
Senator McClellan, showed that 
corruption involving labor leaders 
had its counterpart in some collu- 
sion with management but this fact 
of collusion was lost on the general 
public. In spite of articles in Life 
magazine, and others, dealing with 
“white collar crime” the national 
spotlight was on the labor unions. 
No one could possibly deny that 
the time for a union clean-up was 
long overdue. 


HIS SITUATION of expos- 

ure served as an excellent op- 
portunity to argue that compulsory 
membership in a labor union tends 
to produce irresponsible leadership. 
As J. Stanford Smith of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company puts it, “The 
only way rank-and-file members 
can exert real control over union 
officials is to have the right to re- 
sign without losing their jobs.” 

Although it would seem to some 
of us that resignation is usually not 
effective in influencing anyone, the 
argument for voluntary unionism 
has depended heavily on insisting 
that freedom to resign is a purify- 
ing factor in the life of the union 
movement. 

In any case, the open shop pro- 
ponents have taken the position that 
compulsion is wrong and thus im- 
moral. Consequently they have di- 
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rected their attack against what 
they term, “compulsory unionism.” 

Against the background of our 
total industrial history it seems 
quite legitimate to raise this ques- 
tion: Is the drive for the open shop 
really concerned with liberating 
workers from “compulsion to be- 
long to a collective bargaining 
unit?” (For that’s what a union is!) 

It occurs to me that the so-called 
“Right to Work” laws have a large 
element of “compulsion” them- 
selves. For example, John I. Snyder, 
Jr.. chairman of the Board and 
President of U.S. Industries, Inc., 
says he does not believe employees 
should be required to engage in col- 
lective bargaining under a state law 
which limits the type of contract 
to a single form: The open shop. 
Would it not be a compulsion to 
require them to do so? Of course, 
it would. 

Or let us take an example of a 
more common situation. Suppose 
we have a group of workers in a 
plant and they have voted to ask 
for a union shop contract. This was 
actually the case in 97.1 per cent of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
elections. Let us also remember 
that the majority asking for a union 
shop was 84.8 per cent of those eligi- 
ble to vote and 91.4 per cent of those 
who actually did vote. Wouldn’t it 
be a compulsion to say that they 
cannot have that kind of contract 
because of a so-called “Right to 
Work” law? Of course it would. 
Can one argue substantially that 
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the small per cent not voting or vot- 
ing negatively justifies a legal meas- 
ure as radical as the “Right to 
Work” law? 

The issue is not compulsion—yes 
or no; the issue is compulsion—for 
what? Everyone knows that a phy- 
sician is compelled to belong to a 
county medical association, if he 
wants to hold his job as a practicing 
physician. Many states have laws 
which compel lawyers to belong to 
a bar association in order to prac- 
tice law. This is compulsion with 
an adequate social value promised 
as a result. 

I believe the anion shop promises 
social values which justify the ele- 
ment of compulsory membership. 
These values are not difficult to 
demonstrate if one is willing to take 
an historical view of what has hap- 
pened and is happening to workers 
in our industrial world. 

I think the union shop with its 
compulsory membership provision 
is morally justified on the grounds 
that all who receive benefits should 
help to pay for them, if they have 
the means to do so. The open shop 
provides the perfect avenue for the 
“free-rider,” and the history of man, 
as well as the history of the labor 
movement, utterly disprove the con- 
tention that voluntary union mem- 
bership makes for stronger and 
better unions. 

The information available from 
those states having “Right to Work” 
laws for ten years or more shows 
that most of them lag behind the 
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average wage increase and indus- 
trial development of the other states. 
They also have the lowest rate of 
union growth in the nation. Clear- 
ly “Right to Work” laws have suc- 
ceeded in weakening the labor 
unions. The open shop has never 
produced, and is not now produc- 
ing, an effective labor movement. 
There is a second argument in 
favor of the moral justification of 
compulsory union membership. 
This argument will not be popular, 
but I think it is sound: We need a 
stronger labor movement. It needs 
become strong enough to cope 
with the growth of management. 


N OUR COMING §s struggle 

with the economic might of the 
Soviet Union we are in danger of a 
fusion of our government and our 
corporate giants. Three-fourths of 
the production of our national in- 
dustrial plant is now in the hands 
of 250 corporate leviathans! About 
three million pygmies do the rest of 
the production work. Approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of our automo- 
bile production is in the hands of 
three great corporations! 

To me it seems morally sound to 
argue that every worker in those 
plants should be permitted to vote 
for a contract requiring all workers 
to belong to a worker’s organiza- 
tion and to support its program of 
collective bargaining, processing of 
grievances, and other functions 
necessary to the protection of the 


worker’s and the public’s interests. 
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To enact a law which limits an im- 
portant responsibility of this kind 
to voluntary action is about as 
reasonable as to advocate voluntary 
payment of income taxes. 

Another argument supporting 
compulsory union membership, 
when desired by a majority, is that 
through this act the union accepts 
a very large dares of responsibility 
to the public. I think we will secure 
a higher sense of social responsi- 
bility if employers and employees 
are left free to decide whether they 
will have an open shop or a closed 
shop. State laws which limit unions 
to the open shop may well open the 
door to all kinds of eventual racke- 
teering, coercion, and pressures by 
outside interests that will inevitably 
use conflict between union members 
and inside the plant 
for their own nefarious ends. 

In any situation where the work- 
ers have the clear alternative to 
choose between the open shop and 
union shop the public can fix the 
responsibility for performance. This 
is important in our approaching 
struggle with the great economic 
drive of the Communist world. 

Finally, it is not desirable that 
the states enact this limiting legisla- 
tion called “Right to Work” be- 
cause it is another encroachment of 
the state into the realm of industry. 
Our country has consistently prac- 
ticed the restraint of government 
control over organizational patterns 
of its citizens. Most people probably 
favored the outlawing of the closed 
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shop only because it so clearly exer- 
cised inordinate compukions over 
both employers and employees. 

The compulsions exercised by the 
union shop are of a strikingly dif- 
ferent nature and, in all honesty, 
we have to recognize the fact that 
a law against the union shop 
seriously involved in exerting un- 
due compulsions itself! 

What solution, then, is offered? 
The Division of Life and Work of 
the National Council of Churches 
suggests that the best way to handle 
this issue is to leave the law off the 
books of the states and to settle the 
issue in the process of collective bar- 
gaining. In this way, employers and 
employees who together prefer the 
union shop can have it. Those who 
don’t want it can have the open 
shop. 

Obviously there will be some de- 
gree of compulsion operating in all 
situations of every conceivable kind 
in the employment of every individ- 
ual. In our time no man can be the 


_Your Right to Discuss “Right to Work” 


TWO METHODIST laymen—Victor G. esdine i Clement 
D. Johnston—offer varying views on right-to-work legislation in 
ToceTHER for January. In the New Curistian ApvocaTE you have 


one preacher’s opinion—and he is a close student of industrial 


problems in an industrial city. 


You may or may not agree with him. The columns of the New 


sole determiner of the conditions 
governing his work. All men suffer 
occupational compulsions of one| 
kind or another. Compulsion is} 
morally justified when high social | 
values may be obtained, provided, | 

of course, that the compulsion itself} 

is limited. ' 

I think it is perfectly clear that] 

compulsory union membership} 
based on a majority decision is{ 
morally justified when the purpose 

is that of serving the worker’s and 
the public’s interest through collec-} 
tive bargaining, processing of griev-} 
ances, and other legitimate func-| 

tions of the trade union. Under| 
existing laws which safeguard the} 
rights of individuals who are mem- 
bers of the union shop, it is mor- 
ally justified to permit the oe 
of this form of union security a 





os 


employers and employees desire it 
To outlaw the union shop by enact- 
ing “Right to Work” laws is to in- 
fringe on the freedom of legitimate | 


group organization. 


CurisTIAN ApvocaTE are open to you for an expression of your i 
observations based on careful study such as Dr. Carothers made. 

Incidentally, this starts a new procedure in ApvocaTE/TocETHER, 
handling the same subject concurrently from ministerial and lay 
viewpoints. You may expect more of the same.—Epb. 
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World Parish 


What is the Council doing? 


Vhat are its goals? 


THE 
WORLD 
COUNCIL 
OF 
CHURCHES: 


} 


Ly S\ 


By LESLIE E. COOKE 


a. THE emergence of the ecu- 
menical movement of this cen- 

and in the creation of the 
World Council of Churches, some- 


tury 


With the formation of the council 
a new community of churches was 
born. It was established on a basis 
of recognition that the churches 
find their unity in Christ and that 


Leslie E. Cooke is associate general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. His article is adapted from 


Congregational Council address. 
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they must make “common cause in 
the search for the expression of that 
unity in work and in life.” 

The resolution adopted at Am- 
sterdam on, “The Authority of the 
Council,” after affirming that the 
council desires to serve the churches 
as an instrument whereby they may 
bear witness together to their com- 
mon allegiance to Jesus Christ, and 
after disavowing any intention of 
usurping the functions which be- 
long to the constituent churches, or 
of becoming a single unified church 
structure, goes on to declare: “The 
purpose of the council is to express 
its unity in another way. Unity 
arises out of the love of God in Jesus 
Christ which, binding the constitu- 
ent churches to him, binds them to 
one another. It is the earnest desire 
of the council that churches may be 
bound closer to him and therefore 
closer to one another. In the bond 
of his love they will desire contin- 
ually to pray for one another and to 
strengthen one another in worship 
and in witness, bearing one an- 
other’s burdens and so fulfilling the 
love of Christ.” 

Again in the conclusion of the 
famous Toronto statement, “The 
Church, the Churches, and the 
World Council of Churches,” it is 
asserted: “As the churches enter 
into closer contact with each other, 
they will no doubt have to face new 
decisions and problems, for the 
council exists to break the deadlock 
between the churches.” 

In a word, the ecumenical move- 
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ment is not a side issue and the 
World Council of Churches is not 
an outside body, an extra, an ec- 
clesiastical luxury which the mem- 
ber churches may permit them- 
selves, but rather the ecumenical 
movement is the central fact bring- 
ing our traditions into a new light 
of judgment, and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches is a new community 
in which to accept membership is to 
be prepared to face new challenges 
to our churchmanship. 

Albert Outler in his book, Chris- 
tian Tradition and the Unity We 
Seek (Oxford University Press, 
$3.25), summed this up when he 
wrote: “The ecumenical movement 
in our time has proved a fellowship 
of churches in which Christians 
with diverse and separate histories 
might nd acknowledge 
the common share of other Chris- 
tians in the one koinonia in which 
Jesus Christ is truly Lord and the 
Holy Spirit constantly resident.” 

Important then as the question is: 
“What contribution which 
any denomination must make with- 
in the ecumenical movement?” of 
far greater import ince is this ques- 
tion: “What is the significance of 
the ecumenical movement for any 
denomination?” 

There are two ways of answering 
that question. The one is to speak 
of the contribution which the World 
Council of Churches makes to its 
member churches. To state the is- 
sue bluntly, it would be possible to 
answer the question by inquiring, 
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“what do the member churches get 
out of the World Council?” 

A member church may well look 
for an enrichment of its own life by 
virtue of its membership. There are 
certain things which the churches 
can do together which they cannot 
do separ: ately, There are certain 
things which they may provide for 


the service of each other which no | 


individual church, however strong 
and wealthy, can provide for itself. 
There are experiences which belong 
to the churches because of the to- 
getherness into which all the 
nominations could 
rately. 


de- 


not enter sepa- 


THINK, for example, of the ex- 
tension of the influence which 
the 
the 


churches together can bring in 
areas where political decisions 
are taken. To look at the work of 
the Churches’ Commission on In- 
ternational Affairs across the years 
is to see this point clearly. 

The commission has made avail- 
able to the member churches valid 
information about political situa 
tions. It has represented the ex- 
pressed judgment of the churches to 
political authorities. It has guided 
the churches in their own represen- 
tations to their own governments. 
It has sometimes called the attention 
of chufches to potentially dangerous 
situations and has helped to frame 
the forms in which Christian judg- 
ment can be expressed. 

The commission has 
achievements to its credit: 


notable 
In in- 
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fluencing the truce in the Korean 
war, in helping to frame the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, in seek- 
ing the establishment of peace ob- 
server commissions, in influencing 
the legislation for the protection of 
refugees, and more recently, in lead- 
ing the churches in their thinking 
and action concerning nuclear test 
and nuclear warfare. 

This has been achieved because 
together the churches have been 
able to set aside men who have sub- 
mitted themselves to those disci- 
plines by which the necessary tech- 
nical competence in these political 
matters could be acquired. 

Such technical competence is the 
prerequisite for the commanding of 
respect and recognition by 
whose daily work is in these fields. 
Consider also the rich benefit be- 
stowed upon the individual mem- 
ber churches because of the possi- 
bility of bringing leading thinkers 
and scholars of the world together 
sage in all the conversations 
and discussions of faith and order, 
to wrestle with the great doctrine of 
Christian hope, or to engage in a 
study of Christian responsibility in 
the areas of rapid social change. All 
this affects, even though it may be 
unconsciously, the thinking and ex- 
perience of the individual churches. 

We might consider the enormous 
and increasing ministry to human 
needs which together the churches 
have exercised and are exercising. 
There is the service to refugees 
which, in one aspect of its activity, 


those 


lo eng 
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has in the last six years resettled 
more than 100,000 refugees in new 
lands and new homes. There is the 
great outpouring of Christian com- 
passion in feeding the hungry and 
caring for the sick and rescuing the 
victims of disaster of war or natural 
catastrophe. In such ministries last 
year the churches poured out some 
80 million dollars worth of aid. 
There is another way of dealing 
with this question, and it is the way 
on which I want to put the greater 
emphasis. It is less consoling, it is 
more profound, and it is more dis- 
turbing. It is the way which be- 
comes plain to us when we ask, “To 
what is it the churches expose them- 
selves when they become members 
of a World Council of Churches?” 
The fact of the world Council of 
Churches is a double-edged fact. It 
means that the churches have found 
a certain unity, that they have an 
acknowledged underlying koinonia 
in Christ, but it means so long as it 
exists that the churches have not 
fully realized and manifested that 
unity which is their Lord’s will. 
This exposure to the continual 
challenge of our divisions, this per- 
petual and often painful renewal of 
our discontent, comes not only 
through the discussions of Faith 
and Order. Indeed, for the rank 
and file membership of the churches 
it may not come from this area in 
its sharpest form. Faith and Order 
discussions must often seem to the 
members of the churches to be the 
field of the scholars and the theolo- 
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gians, the nuances and _ niceties 
whose balanced statements are be- 
yond their comprehension, and 
leave no impression of relevance. 

But the challenge to a perpetual 
discontent with our divided state 
comes from the fact that the 
churches are politically, socially, 
culturally, and racially divided. 
Were we to find common doctrinal 
agreement, were we led to that mu- 
tual recognition of churchmanship 
and validity of one another’s minis- 
tries, were we to find unity where 
at the moment we are most pain- 
fully separated, we should still be 
exposed to the challenge of our dis- 
unity because of political, cultural, 
social, and racial causes. 

To be in membership with the 
World Council of Churches is to 
find ourselves cheek by jowl with 
the churches of East and West, po- 
litically, culturally, and geograph- 
ically. It is to find ourselves in 
juxtaposition with churches which 
come from different social milieu 
(although be it said that diversity 
here is not as great as perhaps i 
ought be), and it is to find our- 
selves in company with churches of 
the same tradition, and the same ec- 
clesiastical order which are racially 
segregrated. 

If we do not want to be disturbed 
by these most painful facts, then we 
had better withdraw into a nar- 
row denominational life. 

Exposure to the challenge, to seek 
to manifest the unity of the church, 
comes, too, from involvement in the 
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and the} 
service of the churches together tof 
human need. 

As the churches fulfill this service, 


so they find themselves brought ; 
‘ 


ministries of mutual aid 


relationship with one another. The 
question of continued separation be 
comes all the more poignant for 
churches which have stretched a 
helping hand across the boundaries 
of confession and tradition and forf 
that church to whom that helping 
hand has been extended. i 
It would not be possible to esti-| 
mate the contribution which hasf 
been made to the development off 
relationships between the Protestant} 
churches and the ancient Orthodox} 
churches because of Inter-Church} 
Aid. These ancient churches, set in} 
countries of great political and so- 
cial upheaval or driven into exile,| 
have been sustained many} 
years. Great barriers of misunder-f 
standing have been thus removed. 


over 


ee 


RTHODOX churches have} 
become aware of the mani-| 
fest evidences of the spirit in the} 


life and witness of Protestant} 
churches. Protestant churches have} 
become aware of their own in-] 


debtedness to the ancient churches} 
which through the years have with- 
stood the assaults of the infidel, the} 
pagan, and the materialist, and have} 
preserved intact so many of the] 


Cy 


riches of the Christian tradition and | 
have been custodians of the Gospel. | 

Churches thus drawn together in} 
separation } 


mutual aid find their 
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from each other in doctrine and tra- 
dition increasingly intolerable. 
Involvement in the ecumenical 
movement and membership in the 
| World Council means also that 
member churches are continually 


| challenged to fulfill their mission— 


to proclaim the Lordship of Christ 
over the whole world and to the end 
of time. Over the last 300 years the 
churches have awakened to this 
missionary obligation. We are 
the seeming under-em- 
phasis upon this obligation in the 
thought of the Reformers. 

We 


of the 


aware ot 


are aware of the significance 

fact that the ecumenical 
movement in this century found its 
first expression in the creation of a 
world-wide organization to express 
this missionary concern. 

We are also aware of the develop- 
ments which, please God, by 1961 
will the coming into being of 
one ecumenical body, uniting in it- 
self this whole concept of church 
and mission, 

this 


see 


All means that all the 
churches in this new community 
will have no rest, no escape from 
the persistent challenge to fulfill 
their mission. 

This is the ecumenical insight 
and experience which God _ has 
given us in this century. This is the 
restless ferment of gusty Christian 
thought and the disturbing chal- 
lenge to our church and missionary 
organizations. 

There are all sorts of indications 
of this and I will mention but two 
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or three of them. First is the fact 
that the missionary enterprise has 
been the present means of bringing 
new churches into being. These 
churches now seek to take their 
place within the fellowship of 
churches in equal status with the 
rest, and that means with those 
older churches who were in fact 
their parents. 

Second is the fact that the mis- 
sions which gave these churches 
birth operated under the protection 
of imperialistic and colonial powers. 
They were, perhaps often uncon- 
sciously, a part of that impact of 
the culture and the technological 
society of the West which has 
brought revolution and upheaval to 
the lands of Asia and Africa. The 
churches in these lands must now 
make it patently clear that they are 
churches of their own people and 
not the last remaining outposts of a 
retreat in colonialism. 

Third is the fact that in many of 
these new nations missionary wit- 
ness in the classic sense is not per- 
mitted and new ways have to be 
found of giving testimony to the 
Lordship of C hrist. All this consti- 
tutes a great problem, the solution 
of which we do not yet see. One 
thing, however, is clear. We will 
not get the measure of the problem, 
let alone begin to solve it, except 
by an ecumenical approach. 

Sometimes I think that one of the 
reasons why we are finding it diffi- 
cult to articulate a theology of mis- 


sion in this century, why we seem 
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to have lost so much of the appeal 
and urgency of the missionary call- 
ing, why our attempts to deal with 
the whole problem of the communi- 
cation of the Gospel seem often to 
be no more than the giving of long 
answers to questions which people 
are not asking, is because we have 
not yet learned to trust the together- 
ness which God has given us. 

Co-operation, partnership, even 
policies of missionary comity, are 
proving inadequate because they be- 
gin on this assumption of the in- 
violate sovereignty of a church and 
a mission and proceed to that degree 
of co-operation which that assump- 
tion permits. 

We shall not really fulfill the mis- 
sion of the Church in this day until 
we start from the recognition that 
there is one sovereignty only, that 
of Christ; one obedience to proclaim 
his Lordship together, and in the 
light of that, to assess what respon- 
sibility and rights belong to the in- 
dividual communions. This is of 
course thoroughly disturbing. It in- 
volves such changes in thought and 
organizational patterns as to consti- 
tute a revolution. 

Membership in the World Coun- 
cil means that there will be no rest 
from this Copernican revolution. 

Finally involvement in the ecu- 
menical movement and member- 
ship in the World Council means 
exposure to a persistent demand for 
a fuller understanding of what it 
is to witness to the Gospel. To find 
ourselves in this new community of 
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churches is to be made aware of 
depths and dimensions of Christian 
truth which we had not understood. 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, in his 
Dale Lectures on, “The Renewal of 
the Church” (Westminster Press, 
$2.50), quotes the story which John 
Knox told of what he said to Mary, 
Queen of Scots: “Her Grace ac- 
cused me of having irreverently 
handled her in the pulpit; that | 
denied. Ye said what ado had I to 
speak of your marriage, what was | 
that I should mell with such mat- 
ters. I answered that as touching 
nature, I was a worm of this earth 
yet a subject of this Commonwealth, 
but as touching the office wherein 
it had pleased God to place me | 
was a watchman, both over the 
realm and over the kirk of God 
gathered with the same. For that 
reason I was bound in conscience 
to blow the trumpet publicly, oft as 
ever I saw any upfall, any appear- 
ing danger, either to the one or to 
the other.” 

“A watchman over the realm and 
over the kirk of God.” This at any 
rate describes one of the functions 
of a witnessing church. Yet how 
can any one communion, however 
large its membership, fulfill that 
task? 

It is only in the fellowship of the 
whole Christian Church that we be- 
gin to understand what the situation 
is in which we have to witness. It 
is only from a position in a world- 
wide community that we can speak 
relevantly to a world situation. 
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most beautiful little 
Southern = Cali- 
pastor 


ol the 

ge the in 

fornia is in Yucaipa. | 
there once. 


Was 


When I first walked down the aisle 
and looked at the stone walls and 
the beamed and trussed roof, the 


spirit of it all laid hold of me. 

| looked at the simple, circular, 
oak pulpit and then stood in it. Life 
moved in this sanctuary and 
symbolized by the planter which 
served as a chancel rail. Light flooded 
through the Swiss vaulted 
high in the roof. 

As I turned to kneel at the Com 
munion rail, | knew that the 
on the altar tied it all together with 
the focal point in the consciousness 


was 
dormers 
cross 


ot God’s presence. 

On my knees at that Communion 
rail [ met the Holy Spirit and 
things ol which no man is allowed to 
speak.... 

A man caught in a homosexual 
act and rejected by the community 
ound there inner strength to meet his 
and rebuild his family life. 

On his knees there, the father of 
daughter his 


“saw 


trial 


a runaway overcame 
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By DARREL McCORKELL 


Methodist Church, 
Paula, Calif. 


Santa 


Pastor of the 


hysteria and found the poise to deal 
creatively with a new phase of family 
growth. 

Kneeling there, we receive the 
Lord into ourselves as we take the 
elements of the Sacrament. 

Here a young lady and I prayed 
for her neighbor whose head was 
crushed in a wheel pocket of an air- 
plane. 

At that altar a family, torn by un- 
faithfulness, found forgiveness from 
and new togetherness. 

Our church is a beautiful building, 
but it is far more. It is the transform 
ing God working in a people who 
will be still and listen to him. One 
any church or all 
is here. 


God 


greater than one 


the Church, 


churches, 



















Practical Parish 


By E. JERRY WALKER 


_ you like to increase 
your church attendance? 
How would it feel to have, say, half 
again as many people attending 
morning services? 

Pre-Easter attendance at our 
church was 56 per cent better than 
a year ago. Late-comers had to look 
for seats even on Sunday mornings 
after Easter. 

People said that our plan would 
drive people away, that it was too 
radical, too risky, might work some- 
where else but certainly not in the 
heartland of a big city. 

Well, it has worked. It has more 
than achieved its purpose as can 
readily be seen in its by-products. 
Not the least of the benefits to the 
church were 50 requests for mem- 
bership the first four Sundays of 
the period. Mind you, we didn’t go 


E. Jerry Walker is pastor of St. James 
Church, Chicago, one of Methodism’s 
old churches which has become in- 
tegrated in recent years. 
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“They said our ‘radical’ plan 
would not work—but it did!” 


We expect them to come 









out “fishing” for these new mem-| 
bers; they came and asked! 

The secret? It is really quite} 
simple, though admittedly a bit rad- f 
ical. 

First, let me outline what we did 
not do. We did not go on an all- 
out campaign to “reactivate” our 
members. We did not buy up af 
series of pamphlets or mailing | 
pieces—handsome as they are—pre- 
pared by a general board of the 
church. We did not “organize” our- 
selves for a special week of calling 
or Lenten attendance crusade. We 
did not attempt to compete with the 
entertainment world by offering 
unusual or spectacular features at 
Sunday morning services. We did 
not advertise or even make a series 
of mailings. 

We simply sent a straight-for- 
ward pastoral letter to all our mem- 
bership—and there were just three 
short paragraphs. 


“EN A OS SENS SAE TY 


The core thought is in the last § 


question we ask new members | 
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when we receive them: “Will you 
.and uphold ... by your 
prayers, your presence, your gifts, 
and your services?” 

Invariably, candidates for mem- 
bership say, “I will.” 

“What kind of play-acting is 
this,” I began to ask myself. “We 
ask and they answer, and then in a 
few weeks we don’t see them any 
more. What is this loyalty the 
Church expects of its members?” 

Then I had a more searching 
question: “Is the Church to mean 

than a service club or 
lodge?” No wonder a suburban pas- 
tor could confide, “We have a hard 
getting people out week 
nights. There are really five clubs in 
our town, and the church ranks 
fifth in importance; so if one of the 
other clubs has something on .. .” 

Does that make sense—the holy 
catholic church, the body of Christ, 
the hope of the world, competing 
with the local social and fellowship 
for the attention of its mem- 


be loval “* 


no more 


tuume 


clubs 
bers? 

Elbert Hubbard once said, “A 
man is taken at the value he places 
on himself.” I believe this is true of 
Church too. We have been 
taken at the value we have placed 
on ourselves. That is why we rank 
fifth in the interests of our people. 
Suppose, instead, we expect our peo- 
ple to live up to their vows? 

After half a year’s consideration, 
discussion, prayer, debate, and even 
weighing of dire predictions, we 
sent the controversial letter. It ar- 
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rived just after Christmas. It said 
in simple, pointed terms: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

This is to notify you that all 
St. James members are expected to 
attend Sunday services at least two 
Sundays each month from now 
until Easter. 

Although all our members vowed 
upon joining the Church that they 
would support it with their pres- 
ence at services, a good share of our 
people do not. In these turbulent 
times we must have a church of 
loyal, active members. Half-hearted 
Christians will not do. 

Registration will be taken each 
Sunday morning to determine 
which names should remain in good 
standing on our rolls. If you have 
some legitimate reason why you 
cannot comply, please inform the 
church office. 

Sincerely yours, 
Your Minister 


You know what they say in tele- 
vision stations after some ad lib faux 
pas has occurred: “Our switchboard 
lighted up.” 

I know what they mean. Even 
my parsonage wire got warm, and 
the mails brought their share of re- 
sponse. 

The summary of this first burst 
of reaction was, “What! whoever 
heard of expecting members to 
come to church! This kind of ul- 
timatum will only drive people 
away. We read our Bible; we pray; 
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and now, on top of all this, you 
expect us to come to church! Well!” 

Let me confess my own weakness 
of faith. When one of my trustees, 
who had not been a part of the 
planning sessions, relayed his con- 
cern for my good judgment, I be- 
came a bit apprehensive. A few 
brethren of orders smiled and 
effect said, “We warned you.” 

But the real test of any 
ment—which this frankly was—is 
in the results it achieves. With the 
first Sunday of January, we had 
results—the results we hoped for 
and much, much more. And they 
have continued for months. 

Perhaps I should fill in a few 
The entire plan is 
really quite simple. Roll is taken 
each Sunday morning. This is done 
quickly and efficiently cards 
passed out with the morning bul- 
letin. These are collected during the 
hymn before the sermon. 

At the end of the first month, we 
reached those who had not attended 
the minimum of two Sundays. We 
hoped there was no illness or other 


experi- 


more details. 


on 


difficulty. If so, the church’s serv- 
ices were offered. If not, we urged 
that the attendance record be “made 
up” during the next month. 


At the end of the second month, 


Sixth 
Except with the 


members were again 
This time an extended 
absentee for no acceptable reason 


delinquent 
called on. 


was warned that his membership } 


would become “probationary” 
less the vows were taken seriously. 
In our use, probationary here means 
that the member has entered the 
two-year period prescribed by the 
Discipline as necessary before his 
name will be removed by action of 
the fourth quarterly conference. 

Visitors and prospective mem- 
bers, meanwhile, received calls from 
the church staff, and the calling 
teams, who were no longer reduced 

“beating the bushes” for 
They now had an abundance 
of live prospects. 

We propose to make this a per 
manent part of our church record 
keeping, using each Lent and Ad- 
vent “marking periods.” 

Objections? I guess I’ve heard 
most of them ranging from “it’s not 
polite” to “it’s only promoting the 
institution. 

I am reminded of my own entry 
into the ministry. It was the most 
important thing in the world to me 
at the time. I was ready to give up 
all, do whatever God wanted. 

Should we really expect less of 
any member of our church? 


pros- 


pects. 


as our 


Commandment: Revised 
A, the H, or C-Bomb, 


Except with germs, or poison, or gas, 
Thou shalt not kill thy fellows, children, 
Except in revenge, in reprisal, en massé. 





—IJnez ELtiotr ANDERSEN 
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World Parish 







A daring act of faith, 
in the name of God and humanity, 
might astound the politicians 
and the military... 


this way to peace in the 
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HE QUESTION is not debat- 
able! Israel simply does not 
have a case.” That is what a friend, 
strongly pro-Arab, told me he: _ 
in a discussion of the Middle Ea 
Another equally interested friend 
contradicted this, “If I had visited 


the Arab side only and not gone 





Edwin T. Dahlberg is president of 
the National Council of Churches, 
and pastor of the Delmar Baptist 
Church in St. Louis. Mo. 
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through the Mandelbaum gate into 
Israel, I would have continued to 
be completely pro-Arab, would 
never have understood the case for 
the Israeli at all.” 

There we have it! Most people 
have violent convictions about the 
Middle East. I have tried conscien- 
tiously to look at both sides. 

Although I was in Beirut only 
for a comparatively short time in 
February, 1953, I was appalled by 
the squalor and misery of the Arab 
refugees. Dr. Charles Malik, presi- 
dent of the United Nations General 
Assembly, confided last fall that 
“this is still at the very heart of the 
Middle East problem.” 

One rainy afternoon at the Beirut 
airport I saw an Arab refugee, 
stricken by an epileptic seizure, ly- 
ing face down in the wet sand. We 
rolled him over, wiped the sand 
out of his mouth and nostrils and 
sought to revive him. I had a vivid 
sense of being on the Jericho road 
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and hearing Jesus say again, “Who 
will be neighbor, and who will 


show mercy?” 

Until that question is answered, 
on a vast scale for nearly a million 
people, there can be no peace in the 
Middle East. 

Visiting Israel in April and May, 
1956, I was depressed to discover 
that little progress had been made 
toward a solution. Every night there 
was gun fire, with raids and recrim- 
inations back and forth—fires in 
the orchards, fish nets stolen on the 
Sea of Galilee, assassinations along 
the pipe-lines, and gas station at- 
tendants carrying sizable pistols 
strapped to their belts as they 
pumped gas or filled the radiators 
of trucks and cars. 

Standing on the roof tops of 
Mount Zion, looking through my 
field glasses at the Garden of Geth- 
semane and the Mount of Calvary 
over in the Arab areas, I could see 
the Arab sentinels also scanning me. 

No longer is it routine for Gali- 
lean fishermen to start out in the 
evening with their nets (and their 
outboard motors), as did Simon 
Bar-Jonah and Andrew the sons of 
Zebedee (in their sail boats) long 
ago. Even the storm on the lake 
that fearful night when Jesus said 
to the winds and the waves, “Peace, 
be still!” was not as tumultuous as 
the storm in the human heart today. 

Solutions will not be found by 
going back to the days before 1948 
and engaging in futile arguments 
as to who was to blame. 
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! remember hearing “Bo” Mac hav 
Millan, the football great telling off sou 
being nearly drowned when, as af stri 
boy, he was swept over a damJterr 
Caught in the whirlpool, he tried tag 
to fight his way back to the surface, sta' 

Each time he was pulled under) 7 
again. Finally there flashed into his| hel 
mind the thought, “Maybe if I let} the 
myself go with the current it will} dre 
bring me out some place,’ | kit 

E xactly this oe Ce: —- un 
his struggles to go back, found] est 
himself in a few moments coming} an 
to the surface in a quiet pool down} to 
stream. He then easily made his} ste 
way to shore. let 

It would be simpler to get some-f co 
where in the Middle East situation fe 
if we accepted certain facts and} th 
went along with some powerful in 
downstream currents into the fu-f G 
ture. d 

One of these is the fact that Israel} { 
is not only here to stay, but that} y 
this new state constitutes such a 
potential of democratic hope and} 
promise that we should co-operate} 
with it positively and vigorously. > 
We should permit no nation or p 
group of nations to blare out vicious Fj) 
propaganda about pushing Israel} 
into the sea. \ 

The Israeli will resist this to the F | 





death. They will never go back. 
After all, they have seen six million 
of their fellow religionists liqui- 
di ated, with very few nations offer- 
ing sanctuary to the living. 

This is the stubborn and hiswridl 
reality of our time. Now that they 
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have, at great cost of life and re- 
sources, won a toe-hold on a tiny 
strip of land at the edge of the huge 


territory held by their Arab an- 
tagonists, they are determined to 
stay. 

The miracle by which, with the 
help of American and other Jews, 
they have made a home for hun- 
dreds of thousands of their refugee 


} kinsmen from almost every nation 


under heaven, leads one to the in- 
escapable conclusion that here is 
an example the Arabs could afford 
to follow. If the Arab leaders, in- 
stead of exploiting the refugee prob- 
lem for political advantage, would 
consent to negotiation, share their 
feudal wealth and oil riches with 
their countrymen, and work for the 
improvement of the land as Ben 
Gurion and his countrymen have 
done in Israel, there would be hope 
for the whole Middle East. This 
would guarantee Arab unity. 


HREE main sources of tension 
are these: Refugees, water 
rights, and electric power. If the 
parties concerned will cease badger- 
ing each other and abandon their 
rigid positions, there is no reason 
why with the mediation of the 
United Nations and the investment 
resources of Western capital there 
should not be a lifting up of the 
whole economic level of the Middle 
East peoples. 
Israel should take back some of 
the Arab rezugees. But the rest 
should be distributed among the 
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Arab nations, since Israel is already 
carrying a heavy burden in caring 
for its own refugees. Water for the 
deserts and electric power for in- 
dustrial development could be sup- 
plied from the Jordan and other 
sources, along the lines of the Eric 
Johnston plan. 

There will never be peace until 
the people have some promise of 
obtaining bread and water, and oil, 
and work. This our mutual aid pro- 
grams and_ technical assistance 
should provide. We have been all 
too much occupied with military 
aid—-which is not the answer, ex- 
cept insofar as United Nations 
patrols should be provided for the 
maintenance of peace and order 
along the trigger-happy frontiers. 

We should work at these prob- 
lems on something other than the 
purely political and military level. 
It is not beyond possibility that the 
ultimate solution might be at the 
religious level. Religion is one of 
the main products of the Middle 
East. It is the all-powerful stream. 
The trouble is that it has so often 
been a religion of hate and fate. 

The Muslims dismiss too much 


of poverty and disease with one 
word “Kismet!” Jews, Protestants, 
Catholics, and Eastern Orthodox 


are too much occupied with ancient 
rivalries and traditions. Politicians 
play off one religion against the 
other. 

We would do well to consider the 
possibility of a series of major re- 
ligious conferences in Jerusalem in- 
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cluding the best leadership of Islam, 
Judaism, and Christianity, with a 
view to discussing the whole ques- 
tion of the Middle East in terms 
of the will of God. 

Such conferences might be ex- 
tremely dangerous, there being so 
many fanatical, competing sects. Re- 
ligion in that part of the world is 
loaded with much “dynamite.” But 
nothing ventured, nothing gained. 
Such a daring act of faith, in the 
name of God and humanity, might 
astound the politicians and the mili- 
tary, confuse the Communists (or 
redeem them), and challenge the 
imagination of the world. 

It is in this little portion of the 
globe that monotheism began. Shall 
we conclude that the resources of 
monotheism have been exhausted 
and that the Christ of Nazareth, the 
prophets of Israel, and Mohammed, 
the prophet of Allah, have lived in 
vain? If we, their followers, came 
together, not in a futile attempt to 
fashion some fantastic, syncretistic 
religion, but rather to fulfill the 
will of those who gave us our faith, 
it might result in the greatest 
achievement of ecumenicity man 
has thus far known. 

The National and World Coun- 
cils of Churches, along with the 
International Missionary Council, 
should vigorously look into this 
possibility. So also should the lead- 
ers of Roman Catholicism, the 
Eastern churches, and Islam. No 
protocol consideration should stand 
in the way. 
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Some neutral convening agency 
such as the Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, or the Society of 
Friends, might be the initiating 
group, calling together a small 
number of leaders named by each 
faith. 

One beautiful morning in Midna- 
pore, on India’s national Independ- 
ence Day, I was present at a prayer 
meeting of three  faiths—Hin- 
duism, Christianity, and Islam. It 
was attended by some 300 people. 
As I listened to the readings from 
the sacred writings of all these re- 
ligions and the prayers of the lead- 
ers of the three co-operating faiths, 
I was overpowered with a sense of 
the Eternal. 

Beside me stood a Christian mis- 
sionary, Loren Noren, released just 
a few days previously after two 
years of solitary confinement in a 
Chinese Communist prison. Some- 
thing bigger than Communism was 
there that day. Why should we not 
believe, as many before us have be- 
lieved, that the final answer to the 
woes of mankind will be found 
within the dimensions of our faith 
in God? 

Christianity, Judaism, and Mo- 
hammedanism all were born be- 
neath the stars that hang low above 
the deserts of the Middle East. All 
resisted idolatry, and said, “The 
Lord our God is One.” Would we 
not be blessed if, in the name of 
that God, we came together for the 
hope, peace, and well-being of all 
his suffering children? 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


Should a Minister’s Wife 


Be a Counselor? 


HE QUESTION of whether 

or not the minister’s wife 
should do counseling on her own 
has two sides—as all good questions 
do. 

Counseling is one of the most 
challenging and difficult tasks a 
minister is called upon to do. Most 
pastors have much counseling to do 
and with all age groups. Their 
specialized training, their under- 
standing of people and problems, 
their personal dedication to Christ, 
and their know-how, coming 
through years of experience, equips 
them to be helpful to the people 
they serve. 

A minister’s wife is a woman who 
fell in love and married a man 
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She must do her counseling informally 


By MARJORIE KIRKPATRICK 


a pastor’s wife, Atlanta, Ga. 


called to be a minister. She may or 
may not feel a definite call other 
than the call of a Christian. She 
may or may not be trained in reli- 
gious education, psychology, or 
theology. To be a minister’s wife, 
she doesn’t even need to sing and 
play the piano. Her paramount re- 
sponsibility, it seems, is caring for 
and feeding her own husband-min- 
ister and their children, and making 
the church parsonage a real home 
for these “VIPs.” 

Suppose the minister’s wife is 
trained in counseling. Should she 
take over the counseling in the 
church and relieve her husband in 
this area? I vote no. 

The minister who preaches from 
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the pulpit every Sunday has a close 
tie with the people that even a 
qualified counselor could never pos- 
sess. Through his sermons he has 
the opportunity of bringing the love 
of Christ in all its fullness to chose 
people. He makes them feel that 
he is a man who can help them 
with their problems. “I must talk 
to him,” the worshiper says, and 
the channel is opened for counsel- 
ing. 

Many people outside the church 
won't come to the church and the 
minister about their problems. Some 
communities have set up a counsel- 
ing clinic where such persons are 
given guidance in specific areas— 
with a law yer, a doctor, a psychia- 
trist, a social worker offering the 
guidance. The minister’s wife who 
is properly qualified can bring to 
such a group not only the benefit of 
her special training but the spirit 
of compassion that is sometimes 
lacking in community social service. 

If there is no such counseling 
group in her community, she might 
even start one, provided she can 
spare the time from her primary 
home responsibilities. Many organi- 
zations are looking for trained 
counselors to do volunteer work 
with the groups they sponsor. 

Actually, what we do as minis- 
ters’ wives is not as important as 
what we are. 

A young theologue’s bride was 
preparing to go with her new hus- 
band to the circuit for her first ap- 
pearance. A second-year student’s 
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wife—much wiser in the ways of 
circuits—asked her what she would 
wear to the country the first Sunday. 

“Oh, my going-away dress and 
the big hat with the little blue bows 


on it,” the bride said. 

“You can’t wear that,” was the 
other’s reply. “No one dresses like 
that in the country.” 

The bride thought about this 
seriously and decided she would 
just be herself and do as she had 
planned. Anyway, all the old clothes 
had been left behind. So she wore 
her trousseau all through the sum- 
mer and was kind and friendly to 
the people in the congregations. 

When the members came _ to 
know and love her, one said, “We 
all enjoyed your pretty clothes. We 
talked about them all week—espe 
cially the hats.” 

No extraordinary 
abilities will take the place of nat- 
ural personal graces. They are indis- 
pensable, and their use more impor- 
tant than any formal counseling the 
wife may do. 

Besides, she can counsel in un- 
expected ways—over the telephone, 
for instance—the call comes, “Is the 
minister at home?” 

“No, he isn’t.” 

“Well, I'd like to tell you about 
this matter, and you please tell 
him.” Or, “I hate to bother your 
husband with this question, but may 
I talk to you about it?” 

This is often an unasked-for-op- 
portunity to give some counseling. 
It means that the minister’s wife 
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dropped or a small act of kindness. 

Much of a minister’s counseling 
is very personal—known only to the 
counselor, the counselee, and God. 
The results—a changed attitude and 
a . inged life—however, will be 
obvious to all. A special j joy comes 

3) soe vife who has done her part, 
not his, but who shares all the joys 
of the ministry. 


Opportunities abound for the qualified 


By FRANCES E. SMITH 


a professor’s wife, Evanston, Ill. 


is most important: See that those 
who come to her are put in touch 
with an adequate source of help. 
Often her encouragement and un- 
derstanding help overcome the 
hesitation or fear that has blocked 
going directly to the minister. In a 
matter of personal confidence where 
some other agency is suitable, she 
can be informed on the availability 
of a school psychologist, child guid- 
ance clinic, family welfare or mar- 
riage counseling service, mental 
health clinic. Her recommendation 
will carry weight because she is 
trusted. 

If she is qualified by special 
training, she can do much else. But 
she is first of all a parishioner, and 
the fact that she is married to a 
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minister certainly does not in itself 
give her a professional position, or 
permit her to take advantage of it 
to establish herself professionally, 
and certainly not to enter into com- 
petition with her husband. Her 
function as a counselor should be 
secondary and supplementary to his, 
related to his larger function as a 
religious leader, subject to his esti- 
mate of the particular situation. 

This would not mean that in her 
role as counselor she had no free- 
dom to act independently; many 
delegated or elected responsibilities 
within the church organization en- 
visage counseling competence and 
establish relationships in which 
counseling may well take place. 
Counseling with adolescent boys or 
girls, for example, grows naturally 
out of a Sunday-school class or a 
Methodist Youth Fellowship group 
for which the wife of the minister 
may assume a particular responsi- 
bility. Or her leadership contacts 
may be with a young married 
couples’ group, or with a “Borrowed 
Time” club. 

Within the framework of the 
church organization, she is free to 
direct her interests toward those re- 
sponsibilities which will coincide 
with what she is best qualified to 
give. 

In the community she may ap- 
propriately use her special abilities 
through a variety of professional ac- 
tivities. The services of counseling 
are desperately needed in many 
community situations—those related 
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to social service, to school problems 
of adjustment and vocational guid- 
ance, to hospital services, to other 
institutional agencies. 

In most situations, she probably 
will better keep her professional 
identity separate from her parish 
role by aligning herself with some 
institutional or clinical _ service 
rather than engaging in private 
practice. 

On a volunteer basis, of course, 
her specialized knowledge and 
experience will make her a valued 
resource in many community en- 
terprises—as, for instance, a Y WCA 
club or Girl Scout troop. 

She may serve, too, in the church 
at large. She is in touch with op- 
portunities of service outside her 
immediate community because her 
church itself extends beyond the 
community itself, and with other 
churches forms a larger community. 
She may help to further and enrich 
the church’s relationship to mental 
health. With her professional per- 
spective, she can offer leadership 
in guiding and organizing this in- 
terest so that her church becomes 
a positive factor in county-wide, 
conference-wide, or state-wide pro- 
grams for mental health education 
and activity. 

So, finally, I would like to coun- 
ter the question with which we 
started with another one: Is the 
minister’s wife, who is qualified to 
counsel, making full use of her op- 
portunity for creative and imagina- 
tive service? 
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HETHER she wants to or 
not, whether she feels pre- 
pared or not, the wife of a minister 
is called upon to do some counsel- 
ing. If persons feel in her a warmth 
of genuine interest, integrity, flex- 
ibility, and understanding, they will 
want to talk to her about their 
troubles and problems. She becomes 
the trusted friend—‘“the listening 
ear.” 

The matters they bring are usu- 
ally those they feel are too trivial 
to take up the minister's time, or 
perhaps they think she is more 
“unshockable” than he. Maybe they 
want to talk about the discomforts 
and fears of a pregnant woman; 
the panic of a boy going on his first 
date; the confession of a college girl 
who hates her parents; or a mother 
who sees only the drudgery and 
none of the glory in her home. Such 
people need to talk aloud to some- 
one they can trust “not to breathe a 
word,” and often the ministress (if 
I may coin a word) is chosen as that 
someone. 

What is she to do? When some 
heavy-hearted person knocks at the 
door and pours out a story, she can 
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The minister’s wife, a trusted friend 


a counselor’s wife, Minneapolis, Minn. 





By JULIA P. RUOPP 








scarcely say: “I’m sorry. My hus- 
band does all the counseling. You'll 
have to see him.” 

Instead she must listen lovingly 
and acceptingly. If she can do no 
more than this, she is serving a real 
purpose. If thoughtful listening and 
conversation neither threaten nor 
attempt to judge, they are two of 
the real ways we help each other, 
and that is often a healing experi- 
ence. 

Whole new insights may come 
from putting into words the feel- 
ings and situations that have be- 
come unevaluated, unbalanced, or 
unbearable. Another person listen- 
ing attentively, conscious of the 
spirit of God in both, may be able 
to lift the experience to a higher 
plane, bringing about a viewpoint 
that otherwise might never have 
come to mind. 

Since we differ in understanding 
ourselves and others, some parson- 
age wives do not want to do coun- 
seling at all and others are not yet 
ready for even this simplest type 
of conversation. If we are in the 
habit of doing all the talking, if we 
feel that we have all the answers, 
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if we are afraid of criticism and fail- 
ure, or if we know that we cannot 
keep things to ourselves, then we 
will want to do some growing. 

Professor Russell Dicks urges the 
wives of ministers and other laymen 
to attend the counseling workshops 
that help prepare them for indi- 
vidual and group counseling on a 
nonprofessional basis. 

The need is great. Often a trusted 
friend who will listen and pray may 
make it unnecessary for one to con- 
sult a psychiatrist later. Sometimes 
all the counselor needs to do is to 
listen and say, “I can’t tell you what 
to do, but we can tell God, and 
listen to him; he knows the next 
step and will lead you to find it.” 

For a ministress, creative listening 
is indeed the beginning of counsel- 
ing. Then, if a minister’s load is 
heavy, and he and his wife feel 
that her gifts of heart and nature 
direct her to a religious vocation 
with the individual more than to 
organizational work, she will surely 
want to do some study of the whole 
person—nutrition, marriage, the 
family, children, human relations, 
emotions, education, and spiritual 
life of prayer and meditation. It has 
always seemed to me that women 
have a special responsibility to be- 
come skilled in the art of human 
relationships. 

There is nothing more rewarding 
than sticking to an individual, go- 
ing through the painful experiences, 
mistakes, and failures, even when it 
seems, at times, hopeless—then sud- 
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denly finding her learning, becom- 
ing emotionally stable, growing in 
spirit and_ discovering her own 
Christ-center. It takes time, energy, 
inconvenience, patience, persistence, 
compassion, and a good sense of 
humor, to stand by a person who 
grows slowly. 

The minister’s wife can do much 
in group counseling with parents, 
youth leaders, and women’s circles, 
teaching them to understand them- 
selves. In the seminars on counsel- 
ing for minister’s wives, sponsored 
by the Minnesota Council of 
Churches, we try to see the individ- 
ual as a whole person, taking into 
account her mental, physical, emo- 
tional, and spiritual health. We be- 
lieve that when Jesus said, “Be ye 
therefore perfect,” he was saying to 
be whole, balanced, maturing in all 
four areas of life. The person who 
is not “whole” cannot love the 
enemy within himself or his neigh- 
bor. If he hates himself he will have 
difficulty loving another. 

Certainly the ministress who is 
able and feels called upon should do 
counseling, not just because she is 
the wife of a minister but because 
she is a person placed in a particu- 
lar situation where people in the 
community look for spiritual leader- 
ship and friendship. They hope to 
find this in both the minister and 
his wife, whom they assume have 
more knowledge of human rela- 
tionships than the average person, 
as well as a creative relationship 
with the Spirit of God. 
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Worship 


Learning to pray through example 





One church discovered that planned 
prayer can be meaningful during Lent. 


By RAYMOND DICK POPE 


E PREACH about prayer, 

we discuss problems of 
prayer, but we often fail to explain 
the methods of prayer through the 
example of prayer itself. 

The membership and evangelism 
commission in Malta Methodist 
Church decided that prayer, its 
practice and meaning, could best be 
taught through example. Actually, 
the commission members felt con- 
fident that setting an example of 
praying would rekindle the spirit- 
ual life of our church. 

Our program began at the same 
time that the Ohio Area was con- 
ducting its 1956 evangelistic con- 
cern. Churches of the area were 
committed to: 

1. Pray for a spiritual awakening 
in the churches and the communi- 
ties of the state, 

2. Enlist laymen and ministers in 
an intensive program of evangelism 
in the local churches, 

3. Win new members to Christ 


Raymond Dick Pope, formerly pas- 
tor of the Methodist Church, Malta, 
Ohio, is now at Columbia Heights 
\lethodist Church, Columbus. 
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and his Church through prayer and 
visitation, and 

4. Emphasize the true meaning 
and responsibilities of church mem- 
bership. 

We adopted this concern as the 
basis for our local program of 
prayer. 

We began on Ash Wednesday 
with a 24-hour prayer vigil in the 
church. Persons and groups had 
been invited to sign a chart that 
was posted on the bulletin board. 
The chart was divided into half- 
hour periods from midnight Tues- 
day to midnight Wednesday, and 
persons and groups were asked to 
sign for definite periods. 

On Monday before Ash Wednes- 
day, cards were sent to each par- 
ticipant as a reminder. In instances 
where someone was unable to ob- 
serve his time, his predecessor on 
the schedule remained until some- 
one else arrived. In this way the 
vigil was uninterrupted. 

As the participants entered the 
church, they found a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of prayer suggestions. 
It was suggested that they spend 
their prayer period in the following 
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manner or something like it: 

1. Kneel before the altar or sit 
at the front of the church near the 
altar. 

2. Use some of the material on 
the front pew for meditation. (A 
Bible, the Methodist Hymnal, and 
the Book of Worship were left 
there.) 

3. Thank God for his blessings. 

4. Confess your sins and ask for 
God’s forgiveness and guidance. 

5. Pray for the church, that it 
might grow in spiritual awareness; 
for your minister; for your neigh- 
bors and loved ones; for your own 
personal spiritual and_ physical 
needs. Pray specifically for the per- 
son who preceded you and the one 
who will follow in this vigil. 

6. Sit or kneel quietly in com- 
plete submission and give God an 
opportunity to make his spirit felt 
in your heart. 

. When the next person arrives, 
“Go in peace, and may the God of 
peace go with you.” 

The results of this spiritual exer- 
cise could never be completely re- 
corded, but comments indicated 
general appreciation. One person 
felt it ought to be observed every 
month. Another commented that 
he could not remember when prayer 
had meant so much to him. The 
membership and evangelism com- 
mission showed a new zeal as they 
pressed toward the completion of 
the second phase of the prayer pro- 
gram—family prayer groups. 
Church families were divided 
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into six groups. Each week a letter 
outlining the “area of concern pro- 
gram” was sent to each family in 
one of the groups. They were ad- 
vised that, on the following Sun- 
day, the name of their family would 
be raised before God in prayer. 
They were invited to participate in 
the service with the minister. If 
they found it impossible to be pres- 
ent, they were to pray wherever 
they were at the time of the service. 
Many of the non-resident and shut- 
in members told the minister they 
would be present in spirit. 

For those who came to the 
church, the service consisted of di- 
rected prayers for the “area concern 
program”; for the local church pro- 
gram; for the families. 

In the “area concern program” 
we prayed for i:s leaders and the 
local visitation teams, that they 
would seek others, not merely to 
add members to the roll but to win 
them for Christ and his Church. 
We prayed for those to be visited, 
that they might become aware of 
all that God’s power could mean in 
their lives. Opportunity was then 
given for those who desired to pray 
audibly to do so. Before the closing 
there was a period of silent prayer 
for all present. 

Through this program, many 
people learned that God wants to 
hear our desires and problems. He 
wants to share our thoughts. He 
wants to join in the simple fellow- 
ship of conversation as we lay be- 
fore him the concerns of our hearts. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


Amidst current racial tensions, 
the real issue is whether 
Protestant churches can fulfill 
their redemptive mission. 








By HERMAN LONG 


THE STRUGGLE in the South 


OW ARE Protestant churches 

and their leaders responding 
to the demanding issues of race re- 
lations in the South? 

There is a somewhat popular 
tendency characterizing the Church 
in general, and especially the Prot- 
estant church of the South, as the 
greatest and most consistent defec- 
tor from the Judaeo-Christian ideals 
of human equality and justice. 
Though oftentimes uttered for dra- 
matic effect and without careful ap- 
praisal of the factors operating in 
church and non-church situations, 
it is an impression which is disturb- 
ing in its implications—not the least 
of which is that it has remained, on 
the whole, unchallenged. 

I do not wish to evaluate this 
sweeping charge, or to add to it 
either further condemnation or 
awkward apology. But I would sug- 


From an address by Herman Long, 
department of race relations of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, 
to the 1957 Conference on Christian 
Faith and Human Relations. 
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gest that the issues involved lie 
much deeper than a simple descrip- 
tion of the church in the South 
being “better” or “worse” than the 
rest of the community. 

The real issue, it seems to me, is 
whether the Protestant Church can 
fulfill the redemptive mission of 
Christ in the face of the most in- 
sistent and pervasive pressures of 
racial devaluation and exploitation, 
at a telling and crucial moment 
when the lasting values of the Chris- 
tian tradition are at stake. The 
question for us is how effectively to 
engage the struggle of the Church 
with its own self and with the com- 
munity; how to act within and yet 
beyond the bounds of structure; 
how to exert a leadership which 
reflects the courage and clarity of 
Christ’s own example. 

The response of the Protestant 
church of the South to current racial 
issues covers a wide gamut of ac- 
tivity and attitude. Within this 
range of behavior there appear dif- 
ferent characteristics emerging from 
at least three major segments of the 
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the re- 
groups ol 


church community; namely, 
sponse of organized 
churches or denominations, the be 
havior of 

church leaders primarily outside the 


format of denomin: itioNn< il structure 


organized groups of 


ministerial 
church 
action by 


—councils of churches, 


associations, councils of 
women—and individual 
church leaders. 

The most conservative confronta- 
tion of the racial question has been 
shown in the 
organized 


of the South; while 


actions and policies of 
Protestant church bodies 
the more liberal 
and direct grappling with the issues 
has ¢ ead the extra-denomi- 
national church groups and the ac- 
tivity ol individual leaders. 

Perhaps the most singular accom- 
plishment of denominational action 
has been the wide-scale adoption of 
policies and statements on race. This 
form of action has characterized al- 
most all of the major 
including many with 
adjuncts and 
which are exclusively southern in 
membership. Much of this activity 
preceded the Supreme Court de- 
cisions on school segregation by 10 
years or more, and considerable im- 
petus was given to denominational 
effort through the example and en- 
couragement of the and 
national councils of the Protestant 
denominations. 

On the whole, there were few de- 
fections. The gap between the gen- 
eral and the specific, the theoretical 
and the practical, was bridged— 


national de- 
nominauons, 
southern 


several 


federal 
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it did occur—by church 
groups related to the denominations 
but not entirely restricted by their 
protocol procedures. The example 
of the Southern Methodist Women 
in addressing themselves to an ef 
fective education and 
action in the case of lynching and 
the 


wherever 


program of 


extension of voting rights to 
the notable 
effort. 


The experience of arriving at gen 


Negroes is one of 
stances of this kind of 
resolution on 


eral statements or 


: 
racial matters provided a basis for 
and more direct involvement 


Thus, 


when the Supreme Court decisions 


later 
of the denominational groups. 
came, there was almost complet 
unanimity of these groups in thei 
The 


tions has revealed an awakening to 


support. response to these ac 
their importance and implications. 

On the whole appear 
that the seemingly vague and some- 
what ineffectual approach of gen- 
eral denominational resolution has 
involved the Protestant churches of 
the South into a commitment from 
which they cannot escape. Conserva- 
tive opinion of church leadership 
is currently engaged in an effort to 
lessen the bonds of this far from 
complete commitment. 


1 
would 


EANWHILE, ministers and 
leaders of churches in the 
South apparently have taken the 
general statements of principle em- 
braced by their denominations as 
considerably more than a gesture. 
A study by the Race Relations 
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Department of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in 1951, covering all 
churches of the United Lutheran 
and Presbyterian USA denomina- 
tions and a sample of Congrega- 
tional Christian churches, revealed 
that 110 local churches in the South 
had become racially inclusive. In 
45 of these churches, Negroes were 
either in regular attendance or 
served as members. 
The department now describes 
these findings as obsolete, indicating 
number has expanded in the last 
five or six years. Undoubtedly the 
tal still remains small, but the 
existence of this local 
rch is still a rare exception 
sughout the country. 
[he existence of these inclusive 


kind of 


churches expels at once the notion 
t southern Protestant churches 

are uniformly segregated institu- 
tions, hopelessly compromised by 
patterns of segregation of the 
communities about them. They 
ive broken the magical taboos 
d, in doing so, achieved a new 
dom perhaps never _ before 
imagined as possible. There has 
wen conflict and struggle, to be 
sure, but achievement has rewarded 
the consistency and dedication of 
faith. The churches have survived 
d in many instances grown in 


One church in North Carolina, 
which has Negro members and an 
active leadership role in the com- 
munity racial situation, soberly cau- 
tions that its example is nothing “to 
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whoop and holler about.” But it has 
grown from a membership of 68 to 
250, including many persons of high 
responsibility in the community—a 
university chancellor, deans, and 
department heads of a state univer- 
sity. Other such “normal” people as 
local merchants, a restaurateur, a 
nurseryman, contractor, cookie 
manufacturer, and seamstress also 
belong. 

Another North Carolina church 
which is inclusive in service and 
policy does not actually have Negro 
members, but it is not at all hesitant 
to receive one. It has had an annual 
institute on religion since 1940, with 
Negro speakers participating since 
1950. It engages in regular and sys- 
tematic exchanges of pulpit, choirs, 
Sunday school, and youth groups 
with an associated Negro congrega 
tion. Its vacation school is now in 
its third interracial ex- 
change. 

Because of these activities and 


year of 


forceful examples, controversy did 
arise in the church. A split emerged 
within the congregation. However, 
the minister observes: “I believe the 
church is stronger with a 
greater sense of mission than before 
the split, even though the full re- 
corded membership is not as large.” 

A large and flourishing church in 
Texas writes that it voted formally 
to “abandon the practice of segrega- 
tion” in 1945. The first Negro be- 
came a member in 1950; and when 
the University of Texas was inte- 
grated at the graduate level, Negro 
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students came in appreciable num- 
bers. 

The excellent report, 
North and South,” by 
Flemming, records 10 additional 
churches opening their doors to 
Negro members in the two-year 
period since the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision. The most wide- 
spread and general change, how- 
ever, has involved the formation of 
interracial ministerial associations. 
In 20 communities associations 
have taken this important step, 
including such strategic cities as 


Richmond, Va.; Little Rock, Ark.; 


“Integration, 


Loth and 


Charlotte and Asheville, N.C. 

Knoxville, Nashville, Shelby 
County, and Cleveland County, 
Tenn.; St. Petersburg and Ft. 


Myers, Fla. 

Negroes participate in the affairs 
of the Atlanta Christian Council, 
for the first time, an organization 
composed of both ministers and lay- 
men. The formation of local and 
state councils of churches on an in- 
tegrated basis extends the pattern 
of integration at strategic levels of 
community leadership. Activity has 
not rested upon a mere formal 
joining of Negro and white inter- 
ests. Leadership _ responsibilities 
have been shared and timely action 
has been taken in the face of grow- 
ing racial propaganda and organ- 
ized resistance, fomented by the 
new and older hate groups working 
in the South. 

The councils of church women 
have taken a firm and clear posi- 
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tion on most of these issues in sev- 
eral states, and they have sought 
to implement their effective inter- 
racial programs with a series of 
leadership workshops of timely sig- 
nificance. Religious leaders of Vir- 
ginia fought a valiant and persistent 
battle against the Gray school segre- 
gation—private school plan and its 
succession of interposition and 
school assignment proposals. 

The Richmond Ministers Asso- 
ciation, in January of last year, ral- 
lied the religious forces of the com- 
munity through publication of “A 
Statement of Conviction on Race.” 
which appeared in the Virginia 
Times Dispatch, and invited the 
subscription of individuals and 
groups. It called upon the commu- 
nity and state to support the prin- 
ciple and spirit of the Supreme 
Court decisions and the best Judaeo- 
Christian and democratic traditions 
which lie deep in the soil of the 
Virginia heritage. 

“We are suddenly the heirs of a 
state of legislation in Virginia 
which is neither democratic nor 
Christian and part of which clearly 
impinges upon civil and religious 
liberty which is the jealously 
guarded right of every citizen,” the 
statement warned. “We must live 
in God’s world, in God’s way, or we 
perish.” 

The statement expressed the con- 
viction that an integrated public 
school system can come about “with 
deliberate speed” and in such a way 
as to strengthen the total life in 
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every community. Out of the 250 to 
300 members of the association, only 
one refused to give his name in sup- 
port of the statement. The degree 
of consensus reached may be a sig- 
nificant “straw in the wind” among 
a heightened Christian conscience. 


T IS in the example of individ- 
ual leadership, isolated acts of 
real heroism and dedication, the 
holding of steadfast purposes, of 
refusal to be silent in the face of the 
most insidious pressures and intimi- 
dations, that the edge of Christian 
witness has cut most sharply. While 
revealing the easy compromises 
which emerge within the Church 
itself and the internal struggle for 
power and prestige of men of small 
purpose—and the depth of the at- 
tack from the community upon 
dedicated Christian leaders—it is 
also a portrayal of the real power 
and strength which grows of loyal 
support to the Christian ideals. 
Bombing of Negro churches and 
attacks upon their ministers have 
resulted in a newer sense of leader- 
ship responsibility and a clear focus 
of purpose. White ministers who 
have sought to exert a positive and 
unyielding Christian leadership 
have been displaced in their church 
and institutional positions because 
of refusal to compromise. About 
20 of such instances have been in- 
volved. The range of economic 
and social pressures upon these 
leaders of the Church extends far- 
ther than the known examples. 
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Better known examples are those 
of the refusal of the religious 
leadership at a Mississippi state uni- 
versity to capitulate to the excessive 
segregation demands and censor- 
ship of state politicians, and the 
disciplined and well-founded action 
of the religious faculty at Sewanee 
in supporting the principle of 
admission to qualified Negroes. 

Koinonia Farm in Georgia main- 
tains a desperate and determined 
vigil. It has been subjected to 
violence, shootings, incendiary acts, 
and its families made victims of 
social ostracism and polite intimi- 
dation. It has been subjected to the 
new tool of a grand jury investiga- 
tion, with overtones of the charge 
of Communist loyalty. 

And yet, it has done nothing 
more than try a modest and prac- 
tical way to live the full example 
of a truly Christian community. 

The impression which emerges 
from these experiences certainly is 
mixed, and it does not reveal a 
clear pattern of simple gains and 
losses for the churches of the South 
as they seek to meet the challenge 
of Christ's example. 

But the question, after all, is not 
one of simple mathematics. The 
Protestant churches of the South 
certainly seem to be making a 
strong and healthy effort to meet 
the challenge of the issues, even in 
the conservative and guarded ex- 
pressions of formal denominational 
commitment. It appears to be 
struggling with its own soul. 
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Preaching 


A Sermon by CLARENCE J. 


ECENTLY I saw a striking 
headline in a paper from 
Freeport, Ill, “Freeport Colder 
Than Hell.” At first I thought that 
it was just the way people talked in 
that community. Actually it turned 
out to be a rather clever story, com- 
paring the temperature of Freeport 
with that of a small town in Michi- 
gan which is named Hell. Freeport 
happened to be three degrees colder 
on that particular day. 

It is interesting that we can smile 
at that kind of story. When I was 
a boy, in my home church no one 
would have smiled at the mention 
of hell. It was a very frightening 
word, used to describe the place 
where people who were lost re- 
ceived their punishment. 

There were evangelists who came 
to our town who did not hesitate to 
describe in agonizing detail. the 
horrible, unending tortures that had 
been devised for the unsaved. Ac- 
cording to them, the only chance a 
man had to escape from the horrors 
of hell was to be converted and 

Clarence ]. Forsberg is pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Eugene, Ore. 
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Banquet of Circumstances 





FORSBERG 


serve God with fear and trembling. 

I think that they were well-mean- 
ing men. They sincerely wanted to 
save people from this terrible fate. 
But I don’t know how they ever 
managed to reconcile the picture of 
hell on the one hand and the love 
of God on the other. 

Nowadays most of us agree that 
the idea of fire and brimstone was 
a symbolic representation, not 
meant to be interpreted literally. 

Some people seem to think, how- 
ever, that when you have dismissed 
the idea of a phy ‘sical hell, you have 
in effect created a relaxed, permis- 
sive situation in which “anything 
goes.” If there is no hell, they reason, 
then there is really nothing to worry 
about. This is as mistaken a concept 
as the old idea of hell was. 

There is a verse in Galatians 
(6:7) which says, Do not be de- 
ceived; God is not mocked, for 
whatever a man sows, that he will 
also reap. Those are plain words, 
and there is no false comfort in 
them. I would like to add to them a 
secular text, “Sooner or later we 
must all sit down to a banquet of 
circumstances.” 
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To conceive of a world without 


judgment is to be guilty of the worst 


kind of wishful thinking. 

Most of us, if we were fortunate, 
learned early in life that there is 
something like judgment and that, 
when we failed to observe certain 
rules of conduct, penalties were 
meted out. There are parents who 
can never bring themselves to dis- 
cipline their children, but those are 
the really unfortunate children. The 
time comes when they must learn 
that life and society will not make 
the allowances their parents made. 
They simply will not get their way 
in every situation. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, in The 
Living of These Days (Harper & 
Bros., 1956), says that when he was 
a boy his father said to his mother 
as he left for work one day, “Tell 
Harry to mow the lawn today, if 
he feels like it.” And then he added, 
as an afterthought, “And tell him 
he had better feel like it!” Well, 


life has a way of saying to us that 
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there are some things that we had 
better feel like doing. 

If a child does not learn about 
judgment at home, then he may 
learn about it in school. I know that 
there are many modern educators 
who feel that old-fashioned report 
cards are out of date, and do more 
harm than good. Unfortunately, 
when I went to school all my 
teachers were old-fashioned. There 
were times during the school year 
when it did not seem too important 
to do every assignment that came 
along, but there was inevitably a 
day when report cards came out. 
For me, at least, that represented 
judgment day. 

I suppose we would agree that 
even if we missed the concept of 
judgment at home and in school, 
the chances are that we will learn 
it in adult life. There are certain 
rules that govern success and fail- 
ure, and the man who does not 
abide by the rules soon discovers 
that life has a way of passing judg- 
ment on him. The theme of judg- 
ment runs all through life, and 
sooner or later every man must sit 
down to a banquet of circumstances. 

This should not surprise us. We 
live in a day when scientific meth- 
ods have been universally acclaimed. 
Scientists speak clearly about the 
law of cause and effect. When he 
observes the same cause followed by 
the same effect over and over again, 
the scientist assumes that here is a 
law of nature which can be trusted. 
No scientist ever assumes that the 
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law will vary for the convenience 
of the individual. 

The same scientific laws govern 
both Republicans and Democrats, 
just as they apply equally to Protes- 
tants and Catholics. In other words, 
men of science say that this is an 
orderly universe, and that man had 
better learn to abide by the orderly 
processes and obey its laws. When 
he fails to do so, he brings judg- 
ment upon himself. 

Now, in the face of all this evi- 
dence, there are still those who seem 
to believe that in the realm of moral 
and spiritual values, there is no such 
thing as judgment. This is the worst 
kind of wishful thinking. 

David Roberts, in The Grandeur 
and Misery of Man (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), tells a story 
about a medieval blacksmith who 
took such pride in his work that 
he put a special mark upon every- 
thing he produced. At length the 
town was conquered by an invading 
army, and he was thrown into a 
dungeon. He was shackled there 
with heavy chains but this did not 
bother him much. He was an ex- 
ceedingly powerful man, and be- 
sides he knew all about chains. He 
was confident that by finding the 
weakest link and exerting pressure 
upon it, he could break loose and 
make his way to freedom. But, as 
he passed the chains through his 
hands, he came upon the secret 
mark which told him that he him- 
self had forged it. Then he cried 


out in despair, because he knew he 
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would find no weak link in that 
chain. He was doomed to be kept 
a prisoner by the fetters that he him- 
self had forged. 

That is a parable of course, and I 
would interpret it as meaning that 
the strongest chains that bind us 
are those we make ourselves. We 
might wish that there were no such 
thing as judgment in the moral 
realm, but this is wishful thinking. 
And as time passes, the habits and 
the attitudes we keep are those that 
bind us hand and foot. 

Judgment is a real part of the 
moral and spiritual world. The 
apostle was stating a basic law of 
that world when he said, Whatever 
a man sows, that he will also reap. 


OW let me make a second 

observation on “banquet of 
circumstances.” If it is true that a 
man reaps as he sows, then life can 
be considered as an investment. 

This is surely what Jesus meant 
to say through one of his better- 
known parables. He told about 
three men, all of whom had been 
entrusted with varying amounts of 
money. The one with five dollars 
invested his and doubled it. The 
one with two dollars did likewise: 
he put it to work and it doubled it- 
self. But the man with one dollar 
hid it in a safe place, and realized 
no profit on it. 

Jesus was saying that life is not a 
safe box. It is more like an invest- 
ment. In a safe-deposit box, you get 
back exactly what you put in. In 
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life you get an increase, either for 
good or for evil. 

Ruskin is quoted as saying, “Life 
is a magic vase filled to the brim. 
It is so made that you cannot dip 
into it, or draw from it, but it over- 
flows into the hand that drops treas- 
ure into it. Drop in malice, and it 
overflows hate; drop in charity, and 
it overflows love.” 

That is a profound insight into 
the nature of life. We get back what 
we put in, with interest. Whatever 
a man sows, that he will also reap. 
Life is an investment, and not a 
gamble. And while we live always 
under the shadow of judgment, it 
does not frighten a man who seeks 
to do good, inasmuch as he knows 
that in the Lord | his| labor is not 
in vain. 

The sooner a man learns this, 
the better off he is. Some people 
will never learn it. They go blithely 
on their way, assuming that what- 
ever they choose to do affects only 
themselves and no one else. They 
seem to think that they are free to 
keep or break the moral law, and 
that nothing more is involved than 
the very act itself. They are wrong. 

When a man does evil, the inter- 
est accumulates on his evil, not only 
for himself but for others as well. 
I don’t think I have ever known a 
man who gave himself to dissipa- 
tion and evil without bringing real 
suffering to someone, somewhere. 

A fellow minister once told the 
story of a man who came home 
night after night in a drunken 
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stupor, abusing his family and mak- 
ing life miserable for them. He did 
not mean to be a cruel man; he 
loved his family very much. It was 
just that when he was “in his cups” 
he did not know what he was doing. 

His little boy became very ill one 
night, and for once the father was 
cold sober. The boy had a high fever 
and was delirious. The father 
leaned over the bed anxiously and 
tenderly, but the son, confused and 
feverish, saw him there and began 
to cry, “Don’t hit me. Don’t hit 
me.” Suddenly there dawned upon 
that man the horrible realization of 
what he had been doing, all un- 
knowingly. You don’t believe in a 
phy sical hell, but can you conceive 
of a hell worse than that moment 
of insight? 

Ah, but what happens when a 
man turns around, and walks in the 
right direction, and does that which 
is good? It pays interest, too, in 
ways we can’t even begin to realize. 

Harold Walker tells in Power to 
Manage Yourself (Harper & Bros., 
1955), how a former alcoholic in 
his church sat with him one night 
in the study. It had been five years 
since the man’s life had been sal- 
vaged through a contact with Al- 
coholics Anonymous. 

He wanted to share a letter with 
his minister; it had come from his 
daughter who was away at college. 
She wrote: “Daddy, I am happier 
than you can guess, and wonder- 
fully proud of you. Five years ago 
I felt so lost and hurt and ashamed, 
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but now I am so grateful that it 
actually hurts. Thank you, Daddy, 
for what you have done to make us 
all proud of you.” 

Walker says that the man wept 
without shame before he had 
finished reading the letter. 

Life is not a gamble. It does not 
play tricks on us. It is not a football 
game in which everyone is off side 
and there are no goal posts. Instead, 
life is an investment that makes 
sense. “Drop in malice, and it over- 
flows hate; drop in charity, and it 
overflows love. Whatever a man 
sows, that he will also reap. 

The moral law we have been 
talking about applies to groups as 
well as individuals. It is obvious in 
such a matter as race relations. 

It is a little frightening to realize 
that even here, sooner or later, every 
man must sit down to a banquet of 
circumstances. Actually, I don’t 
know whether it is too late or not 
to rectify some of the evil that has 
already been done. My guess is that 
someday we will pay for it. 

One of the outstanding young 
Negro leaders in this country is 
Martin Luther King, a pastor in 
Montgomery, Ala. He is the man 
who has led the boycott of busses 


Desert 


I saw the stars! I saw them sharp 
and high, 

As I had never seen them burn before, 

Flaming across the midnight desert 
sky, 

Untouched by human greed, or pain, 
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in that city in a protest against seg- 
regation. Over and over again he 
tells his people that their resistance 
to segregation must be passive and 
non-violent. He says that if they are 
assaulted, they must not strike back 
physically. He has received threat- 
ening letters and phone calls, the 
lives of his small children have been 
threatened, and his home has been | 
bombed. He has been stabbed by 
a woman of his own race, since 
judged insane. But he does not re- 
taliate. 

Dr. King, writing in The Chris- 
tian Century (Feb. 6, 1957), made 
this affirmation: “In struggling for 
human dignity the oppressed peo- 
ple of the world must not allow 
themselves to become bitter or in- 
dulge in hate campaigns. To retali- 
ate with hate and bitterness would 
do nothing but intensify the hate 
in the world. Along the way of life 
someone must have sense enou; oh 
and morality enough to cut off the 
chain of hate.” 

This young minister sowed seeds | 
of love and tolerance among 7 
race—and though the final goal has 
not been reached, these people have 
discovered that the harvest of 
charity does break chains of hate. 
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Night 
or war; 
And knew the God who put them 
there still kept . 
His faith with us, while all the dull} 
earth slept. 
—JeaN Hocan Dubey 
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Pastoral Care 






by | NE SUNDAY afternoon an 
ce O ambulance kad me to the 
hospital. just a few degrees this side 
coma. 


Doctors suspended a 
t . 
bottle over my 


and 


oO 
A ieee rence 


ise B saline bed 
jected the needles into my veins. I 
d intermittently until about 10 
k that night. Then I heard my 
vind say, “Dear, the minister is 


to see vou. 


' 
le 
or 
0 
W » 
n 
li- He came into the room and stood 
ld heside my bed. He took one of my 
| 
i 
f 


te nds in his. “Don’t worry now,” 
fe, B he said, “you're going to be all right. 
+h & Your husband and I will be here in 
sf § : 

he & the hall if you need us. 


His coming to the hospital so late 


ds§ at night was kind. I appreciated 


is § was there, sharing his pres- 
as # ence with my husband durjng those 
ve} anxious moments. But when he had 
of B gone « alee I felt that something 
re. | s lacking in his visit. I couldn't 


ut my finger on it, but J was rest- 
less and wakeful all night. 

After the precious vitamins and 
vital chemicals had been absorbed 
hrough my body tissues, I began to 
we think more clearly. I remembered 

pastor's visit. Then it came to 
1e. He hadn't offered a prayer. 
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Those who are well have no need for 
a physician, but those who are sick... 


A Patient Looks at Her Pastor 


By MAURINE COWAN 







I am sure that he remembered 
me in his own prayers, but what 
peace of mind it would have 
brought me if, that night, he had 
talked to God there at my bedside. 

Sometimes I wonder if ministers 
mercy with 
the feeling that calling is a duty, 
something expected of them; in- 
stead of going with a prayer that, 
by their presence and their prayers, 
they might bring a blessing of last- 
ing value. 

There is the ministry of the im- 
portant sermon or speech to a large 
gathering of people—no doubt—but 
there i is also the ministry of visiting 
and praying with one sick person. 

The pe rsonal pastoral call is often 
far-reaching in its results. One sick 
and lonely person touched by the 
call of his pastor may reach many 
other persons whom the minister 
can never know or meet. 

The minister who kindly came on 
the first night I was in the hospital 
came again and again. But he 
offered me no spiritual food. In- 
variably we talked about the news 
of the day or the program of our 
own church. I can’t remember that 
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he made any mention of Christ, the 
Great Physician, and his healing 
power. 

Perhaps he thought I knew all 
that. He recognized me as a fairly 
active church member. He assumed, 
I suppose, that I needed no special 
comforting words. 

I’m not criticizing this particular 
minister. His visits were always 
pleasant. I’m merely commenting 
on the trend that I believe he il- 
lustrates—the tendency to make 
formal, routine calls without the 
spiritual message of Christ. 

Unfortunately I outstayed several 
patients who came and were dis- 
missed from my semiprivate room 
and I had the opportunity to note 
the bedside technique of several 
pastors. They were all much the 
same—with one exception—and it 
was that one exception that set me 
to thinking about what a pastor’s 
visit can be. 

He came from the Baptist church 
in a town some 380 miles away. He 
visited the other patient in the room. 
He talked in rich, vibrant tones of 
his pleasure in being her pastor and 
of how much joy it gave him to be 
representing Jesus Christ. He re- 
lated the numerous times that Jesus 
had healed persons when their faith 
had been sufficient. He also brought 
her news of the church. 

But before leaving he took a New 
Testament from his pocket and 
asked if he might read a few verses 
from the Scriptures and have a 
word of prayer. 
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I have never heard such a sincere 
and inspiring prayer. He talked to 
God as if the three of them—no, the 
four of us, for he included the pa- 
tient in the other bed—were all to- 
gether in the room. 


He did not plead for a healing 


miracle. He asked only that we be 
given the strength and courage to 
be patient and “Wait upon the 


Lord”; that our faith might be bol- J 


stered; and that through our illness 
we might be given a clearer vision 
of God’s will for us. 

When he bade us good-bye, we 
both lay back on our pillows and 
had the most relaxing nap we had 
taken for days. The tensions and 
the anxieties that were built up 
within us had been dispelled, as 
if a miracle truly had taken place. 
He had brought comfort and en- 
couragement of as much value, or 
more than that the doctors gave by 


means of wonder drugs and needles. } 


Dr. David B. Allman of Atlantic 
City, when president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, stated in 
his inaugural address, “Most doc- 
tors are turning their effort toward 


the ‘bedside manner’ of minister | 


ing.” 
If doctors are realizing that many 
of the ills of their patients stem 


from emotional disturbances rather 


than from systematic difficulties, 
would it not be wise for our min- 


isters to reach the same conclusion | 


and work with the doctors to re- 


store the perfect balance between 
body, mind, and soul? 
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Pastor’s Study 
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Threatened by secularism, the Church 
must return to the teachings of Jesus. 


ace 
for the times 












from the Council of Bishops 


XACTLY 50 YEARS ago, un- 

der the heading, The Church 
and Social Problems, the original 
Methodist Social Creed was written 
into the Disciplines of both the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South and subsequently it was ap- 
proved by the Uniting Conference 
and included in The Discipline of 
The Methodist Church. That his- 
toric document began with these 
words: 


wi believe that in the teaching of the 

Testament will be found the ultimate 

lution of all the problems of our social 

. We recognize the gravity of the 

s ad situation and the responsibility of the 

Church collectively, and of its members 

everally, for bringing about better condi- 

ms, through the practical application of 
he ethics of the New i 


Among other things we said then 
and maintain unchanged today are 
the following: 


The Methodist Church 


ior: 


stands 
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—equal rights and complete jus- 
tice for all men in all stations 
of life, 

—the principle of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial dissen- 
sions, 

—a living wage in every indus- 
try, 

—the recognition of the Golden 
Rule and the mind of Christ 
as the supreme law of society 
and the sure remedy for all so- 
cial ills. 

As we celebrate the semi-centen- 
nial of the Social Creed, we note 
that although the types of problems 
have changed the causes and the 
remedy remain constant. 

The Church has a message for 
this day as vital and as necessary 
as that of a half-century ago, but 
because of the increased seculariza- 
tion not only in the world at large 
but even in the Church itself, there 
has been a serious hindrance in the 
communication of the Gospel. We 
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summon once again our entire min- 
istry to “the fearless but judicious 
preaching of the teachings of Jesus 
in their significance for the moral 
interests of modern society.” 

In November, 1954, the bishops 
in their message to the Church 
gave formal support to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of May 17, 
1954, abolishing segregation in the 
public-school system. In that state- 
ment, we affirmed that the ruling 
of the high court was in keeping 
with the attitude of The Methodist 
Church as expressed in its official 
pronouncements, both in the Social 
Creed and in the Episcopal Address 
of 1952. These pronouncements 
were reafhirmed in the General Con- 
ference of 1956. 

In addition, the General Confer- 
ence of 1956, apparently anticipat- 
ing the difficulties which would be 
involved in the enforcement of 
these decisions, approved the fol- 
lowing statement with respect to 
Supreme Court decisions on segre- 
gation: 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of 
tne United States relative to segregation make 
necessary far-reaching and often difficult 
community adjustments throughout the na- 
tion. We call upon our people to effect these 
adjustments in all good faith, with brother- 
liness and patience. In doing this all racial 
groups must be willing to admit their im- 
perfections and seek to correct them. Let 


these things, however, be done in love lest 
the cause of Christ suffer at our hands. 


We reaffirm our support of the 
Supreme Court in the decisions rela- 
tive to segregation in the public- 
school system, and earnestly urge 
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all our people to accept the rulings 
of the courts in faith. We 
seek with the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to create that kind of social 
climate which will work toward 
the elimination of friction between 
any and all racial groups, and ul- 
timately achieve the realization of 
Christian brotherhood in all com- 
munity 
South and everywhere in the world, 

We heartily commend those lay § 
people, pastors and bishops who 
have demonstrated Christian cour- 
age in critical areas. In these days 
of extreme tensions we commend 
our people who, while not always 
sharing the in- 
tegration, are determined to demon- 
strate in their own lives the quali- 
ties of understanding, 
and brotherhood. 

We are disturbed by a growing 
disregard of law evidenced by the 
bombing of synagogues, churches, 
schools and even private dwellings. 
We would remind our people that 
equal justice can be had only under 
law. To obey the law only when it 
suits us is to invite others to do like- 
wise, and that ultimately leads to 
anarchy. We, therefore, call upon | 
our people to treat obedience to and 
respect for law as a Christian moral 
obligation, and to see to it that, if 
and when any law needs to be re- 
vised, strengthened or eliminated, 
it be done not by resort to force or 
violence but by legally established | 
legislative procedure. 

The increasing prevalence ol 


ge rd 


same attitudes on 


tolerance, 
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juvenile delinquency compels us to 
urge our local churches to exert 
every effort to strengthen and im- 
prove family life as a first step in 
the direction of delinquency pre- 
vention. As a second step we would 
suggest a closer co-operation be- 
tween local churches and _ the 
schools, courts, police, and social 
agencies and other organizations. 
Since many, if not most delin- 
quents, have had some church con- 
tact, it is obvious that the church 
itself must revise and improve its 
methods. We call upon the church 
to enlist the home to join forces 
with the church school in a con- 
tinuous instruction which will lead 
to sound Christian character. 

Condemnation has not succeeded 
in reducing delinquency. 

The Church will need to under- 
stand the delinquent thoroughly 
and sympathetically and to minister 
to him in a redemptive way. We 
call upon the juvenile delinquency 
committee of the Family Life Com- 
mission and the youth committee 
of the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, together with the 
local church commissions on educa- 
tion and Christian social relations, 
jointly to give careful consideration 
to this matter of delinquency and 
to offer guidance through com- 
petent counseling, teaching, and 
worship. 

Because alcoholic beverages have 
contributed materially to the alarm- 
ing increase in juvenile delin- 
quency, we urge all workers with 
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youth to refrain from the use of 
intoxicants because it is difficult to 
train young people in abstinence 
when their teachers, elders, and em- 
ployers drink. In the light of recent 
added endorsements of the moder- 
ate use of alcoholic beverages, we 
reafirm the Methodist position, 
which is total abstinence. We en- 
courage abstainers to stand firm, 
sure that such a witness will at 
least convince others that the prac- 
tice of drinking is not unanimous. 
Such a stand will afford strength to 
the less courageous, helping them 
also to decline to drink and thus 
add the weight of their influence 
against the criminal wastage of per- 
sonality brought about by the liquor 
traffic. 


HE world situation has be- 
come so critical that rethink- 
ing our foreign policy is necessary. 
Therefore, we call upon the United 
States Government to clarify its 
policy in the light of a space-atomic 
age. We feel, however, that the gov- 
ernment is not alone responsible for 
our relationships with peoples of 
other culture and nationalities. The 
common people, especially the 
Christian people of America with 
their concern for the well-being of 
every child of God in whatever 
place and of whatever color or race, 
along with government officials, 
must furnish the necessary moral 
leadership which can come from 
only an informed community. 
Because of the need of an in- 
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formed people, we deplore any at- 
tempts on the part of government 
officials to conceal basic facts from 
them 

Only by constant search and con- 
tinuous study on the part of govern- 
ment leaders, scientists and average 
people can a foreign policy, flexible 
enough to meet rapidly changing 
conditions of the world be brought 
about. 

We call upon our people to take 
an increased initiative in the matter 
of the control of nuclear armaments 
and in the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests, either on a tempo- 
rary or a permanent basis, prefer- 
ably by a ban internationally agreed 
upon. 

We urge a specific limitation on 
the production and storage of long- 
range missiles and we believe it is 
not too late to reach an agreement 
confining the installation of mis- 
sile bases to places where inspection 
would be feasible. 

To lay firm foundations of peace, 
we give hearty endorsement to such 
foreign policy endeavor as_ the 
Hoover European program of re- 
lief, the Marshall Plan, “Atoms for 


Peace,” a lowering of trade barriers, 
a strengthening of such other mu- 
tual-aid programs as those dealing 
with technical assistance and the 
development of natural resources 
for nations in rapid social and eco- 
nomic change and urge that we 
labor untiringly for the independ- 
ence of colonies and satellite na- 
tions. 

We urge the strengthening of the 
United Nations by putting under 
its control such matters as space 
exploration, and by asking our gov- 
ernment to try every possibility of 
United Nations action before it 
takes issues of vital international 
concern into its own hands. 

Christianity envisions nothing 
less than the worldwide conquest 
of the minds, hearts and wills of 
men in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. If we are to have a peaceful, 
just and brotherly world our minds, 
hearts and actions must be brought 
under the mastery of the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. If we go for- 
ward in building the Kingdom of 
God we must resolve to go farther 
in spiritual discernment and _per- 
sonal dedication. 


Where Is Our Balance? 


While our cars have grown longer, our television screens broader, 
our washing machines grander, our kitchens brighter, at the same 
time our schools have grown more dilapidated, our roads more 
crowded, our cities more stagnant, our suburbs more messy, our 
air more fetid, our water more scarce, and the whole public frame- 
work on which our private living depends more shabby and worn 


out. 
—ADLAI STEVENSON, 


Day (Dec. 15, 1957) 
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“A Turning Point in History,” 


Vital Speeches of the 
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J. Avan Justap, First Meth- 
odist Church, Columbus, Neb. 


My Call 
to the Ministry 


ng 
he 
ces 
cO- 
we 
\d- 
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he 


) A modern “Jonah” ran . 
er 


until the suicide plane landed. 





ce 
)V- 
of HEN the Japanese “suicide” planes landed on the quarterdeck of 
it the battleship, Culifornia, in June, 1944, I didn’t know that this 
al would result in the most momentous decision of my life. 
I felt that God had called me to the ministry at 12 years of age, during 
ol a moving religious revival in a Minneapolis church. But I kept filling the 
5 weeks, months, then years with excuses: “God, I can’t speak, I don’t 
a have the ability.” Devout and wise parents kept hands off my decision 
of to choose my life’s work. 
us In 1940, I entered college. Once again the call came, and once again 
ul, J the excuses: “The training is too long, I’m not worthy.” A disappoint- 
ls, ment, a failure in college, and I volunteered for the Navy Medical 
ht | Corp. Still I was running away through another college failure in officers 
of training, and then I went to sea. 
ve My battle station was on the top side quarterdeck for nine months. 
of | We had been through three major battles and landings, a shipwreck at 
; sea, and the decisive sea battle of Surigao Straits. Now we were at the 
a “last-ditch” stand of the Japanese in the Philippine Sea. 


| Someone in our department complained, “That Justad is on the 
quarterdeck where it’s cool, and he can see things.” Below decks the 
temperature was often over 120 degrees. 
My battle station was changed that night. The next morning at 0430, 
I was in my new station in the hot, breathless compartment above the 
engine rooms. Fifteen minutes later the suicide plane came. It landed 
10 feet from my previous station, killing 50 men and wounding 200 
others. 
After three sleepless days and nights, tending the wounded and dying, 
I learned of my narrow escape. | knew that the Lord had not spared 
me and taken the lives of many friends better than myself. I didn’t 
know the answer. I know only one thing. I knelt and prayed, “Lord, 
I'll stop running. If you want me to be your servant, I’m ready.” 
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Preaching 


SERMON STARTERS 


For the Lenten Season 


These seeds for preaching, based 
on texts selected for the season, 
are intended as stimulants to the 


preacher’s mind—and starting 
places for his own best sermons. 


HE LENTEN SEASON is 

the season of renewal. It sug- 
gests an evaluation of the things ot 
the spirit and promises a return to 
spiritual vitality. 

These Sunday’s during Lent 
may well be spent within the con- 
fines of the Upper Room. Five out 
of the 21 chapters found in John’s 
Gospel deal with the events that 
transpired and the words that were 
spoken in that sacred place. The 
scene that Leonardo da Vinci made 
real for us is one of the focal points 
of Christ’s earthly ministry. With- 
in the Upper Room there was the 
dramatic interplay of personality. 
But here truth also found a voice 
that comes down to us in vivid and 
unforgettable language. 

A few of the themes that suggest 
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themselves in the Upper Room 
revelation have been briefly de- 





veloped. A close study of these five | 


important chapters will reveal many 
more. As the disciples spent these 
hours at the feet of their Lord, so 
may we in these days of renewal. 
Let us listen to him as he speaks to 
us from the Upper Room. 


The Order of the Towel: Feb. 15. Scrip- 
ture: John 13:1-17. Text: John 13:3- 
5: Jesus . . . rose from supper, laid 
aside his garments, and girded him- 
self with a towel. ... Then he... 
began to wash the disciples’ feet, and 
to wipe them with the towel. 
Suggested hymns: 454, 465. 


Dean Lynn Harotp Hovucu, in } 
his homilitics courses at Drew Uni- | 


versity, kept reminding his classes 
that it is the function of the mate- 
rial to be the instrument through 
which spiritual truth is conveyed. 
The flesh becomes the bearer of 
the Word. The wide use of sym- 
bolism in the Church is justified 
on this score. Symbols are convey- 
ors of truth; they awaken the mind 
to various aspects of the event. 
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I suggest an additional symbol 
DC added to the CrOSS, dove, \ Ike, 
fish, or flame. It is the towel. Jesus 
considered this act of menial serv- 
done in love as an example. He 
ited those who were to repre- 
his spirit not only 


s deed but to be motivated by the 


to emulate 


that prompted the deed. 
lhe symbol of the towel would 
remind us of the necessity of being 
sensitive to need. We have needs ol 
body and soul which cry out 


sausfaction. It was not only the 


stained 


feet of the disciples 
but they 
whit clean.” 


needed cleansing 
ded to be 7 
Sensitivity to need is the hall mark 


“every 


of genuine discipleship. As Henry 
Hitt Crane once said, “To pull 
the the world’s 
need is to deny Christ. The least 
vou can do is to keep the shade 


de Wh shade on 


lhe symbol would also remind 

us that love stands on no ceremony. 

It does not follow the example of 
who prayed, “O Lord, 

but only in 


use me, an advisory 


capacity.” 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Feb. 11—Ash Wednesday 

Feb. 13—World Day of Prayer 
Feb. 15-22—Week of Dedication 
Mar. 15—Passion Sunday 

Mar. 22—Palm Sunday 

Mar. 25—The Annunciation 
Mar. 26—Maundy Thursday 
Mar. 27—Good Friday 

Mar. 28—Easter Eve 
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Again, the towel would remind 
us that opportunities for service are 
the call of God. God is holding out 
his hands to us through a neigh 
bor’s need and saying, “Thus you 
may serve me.” Frank Mason North 
wrote, “In haunts of wretchedness 
and need ... We catch the vision 
of Thy He took a towel 
and as he dried their feet, he did it 
as unto God. 


tears.” 


Prelude to Darkness: Feb. 22. Scripture 
John 13:18-30. Text: John 13:30 
So, after receiving the morsel, he 
immediately went out; and it was 


night. Suggested hymns: 169, 207, 


274. 

Jupas continues to be an enigma. 
No matter how charitably we treat 
him, we have our unresolved per- 
plexities about a man who, exposed 
to so much good, could have per 
petuated so much harm. 

One thing we can see in him: 
ourselves. For Judas is sign and 
symbol of the moral tragedy of the 
race. Plato once described the in 
ner life of man as a chariot race, 
with the charioteer holding the 
reigns of two horses, one white 
and the other black. This not only 
describes Judas but ourselves. We 
all know the force of Paul’s con- 
victions, “I can will what is right, 
but I cannot do it.” 

Let me tell you what I see in 
Judas. I see in him my own capac- 
itv for self-destruction. Good and 
evil are in tension in the soul. 
Joseph Fort Newton reminds us of 
the “angel in the soul”; Browning, 
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of the “devil that looks up from 
beneath and tugs.” I look on Judas’ 
deed and say “God have pity on 
me, I could have done that!” Capit- 
ulation to darkness can bring the 
night. 

I see the unintentional nature of 
Judas’ betrayal. Lot pitched his 
tents toward Sodom never intend- 
ing to be drawn into the vortex of 
its evil ways. The prelude to the 
night, for Judas, were the small, 
unintentional betrayals that con- 
dition the soul to compromise. My 
wa and evening prayer should 
be, “Save me from all false choices, 
that in thy light, I may see light, 
and in thy safe path may not 
stumble.” 

I see, in Judas, a man who delib- 
erately rejects the appeal of love 
that could have brought light out 
of darkness. Picture the tension in 
the soul of Judas as Love knelt be- 
fore him washing his feet and dry- 
ing them with a towel. Love was 
making its appeal to his better na- 
ture, as love is constantly making 
its appeal to mine. God’s love in 
Christ is reaching out to me to 
save me from rejection’s bitter dis- 
enchantment. “He . . . went out; 
and it was night.” 

The Counselor and Peace: Mar. 1. Scrip- 
ture: John 14:1-7, 15-19, 25-27. 
Text: John 14:16, 27: And | will 
pray the Father, and he will give you 
another Counselor. . . . Let not your 
hearts be troubled, neither let them 


be afraid. Suggested hymns: 4, 347, 
73. 


Tue poctrine of the Trinity 
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emerges out of such statements as 
we find in John 14. But behind the 
formulation of this concept lies the 
conviction that, because of the 
unique revelation in Jesus we can 
know God, we can experience God, 
and we can see God. Such a reve- 
lation of God: intimate, personal 
and real, brings peace. It brings 

sense of at-home-ness in the uni- 
verse, it brings a feeling that this 
is really “my Father’s world,” and 
that I am in fact “a child of his 
love.” It was something of this in- 
sight that Jesus was trying to com- 


municate to his disciples as he | 


spoke of the Counselor and peace. 

It is possible to know God. Both 
reason and intuition bring testi- 
mony to the divine fact. The 
promptings of the heart also bring 
their own validating testimony. | 
am strangely comforted in the 
knowledge of God. As Sidney 
Lanier sang, “Behold I will build 
me a nest on the greatness of God.’ 

Experience is knowledge in 
depth. Those of us in the tradition 
of John Wesley know the difference 
between concepts held by the mind 
and the joy of personal appropria- 
tion. William Temple has written, 
“Religion does not consist in sup- 
posing there is a God—it consists 
in personal trust in God rising to 
personal fellowship with God.” 
“The Lord is my shepherd” is the 
personal testimony of vital religion: 
A wonderfully comforting experi- 
ence. 

In the Word made flesh I can 
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see God. Every Christian should 
include thanksgiving for this fact 


as a part of his morning devotion. 


Thank God for the Incarnation. 
There is mystery in it which can 
never be resolved, but I find a com- 
fort in the knowledge that in the 
face of Jesus Christ I can see all | 
really need to know of the Father. 
A certain stability comes to me in 
the Christian revelation. The Coun- 
selor brings his own peace. 


Worthless If Detached: Mar. 8. Scrip- 
ture: John 15:1-11. Text: John 15: 
4: Abide in me, and | in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit by itself, 
unless it abides in the vine, neither 
can you, unless you abide in me. 
Suggested hymns: 165, 236, 315. 


We are dealing here with the 
law of cause and effect. Jesus is 
saying, “You can’t go it alone. | 
am an essential part of this move- 
ment, and my life is irrevocably 
bound up with the future of my 
Church.” 

The Church is always tempted 
to believe that this is true only in 
a poetic sense. Fyodor Dostoevski, 
in The Grand Inquisitor (Liberal 
Arts, 40¢), states the problem 
clearly for all of institutional Chris- 
tianity. The Grand Inquisitor con- 
tends that the Church may well 
dispense with the Savior. The 
name, but not the presence is all 
that is required. 

It is well to recall our complete 
dependence on his presence in his 
Church. A statement was made by 
the pastor of a large church which 
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continues to haunt me. He said, 
“We have a great church program, 
but it is difficult for me to find how 
Christ has any bearing on what we 
are doing.” 

There is not one of us, particu- 
larly in our highly organized de- 
nomination, who has not had 
similar searching of heart. But to 
raise the question is in a sense an 
acknowledgment of our depend- 
ence. 

It is well, also, to remember that 
we are nourished by his presence. 
Vital Christianity requires it. 

“Abide in me, and I in you” is not 
a counsel of perfection but a con- 
dition of life. Julian Huxley, in 
writing on evolutionary humanism 
tries to preserve the values of the 
Christian faith without the em- 
barrassment of deperdence on rev- 
elation or the supernatural. In this 
he is doomed to frustration. The 
Church nourishes its life as it keeps 
its living Lord in its midst. 

His presence is a necessary con- 
dition to fulfillment. Life magazine 
published the philosophizing of 
certain Princeton University stu- 
dents concerning the deeper mean- 
ing of life under the title “The 
Unsilent Generation.” T. S. Eliot’s 
phrase, “We are hollow men 
would aptly apply. As I read the 
philosophizings, they become for 
me symbols of a rootless genera- 
tion. The _ of the spirit are 
the effects of a cause beautifully 
stated by Paul, “Who can sepa- 
rate me from the love of Christ.” 
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The World’s Most Gallant Word: Mar. 
15. Scripture: John 16:16-33. Text: 
John 16:33: In the world you have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, | 


have overcome the world. Suggested 
hymns: 77, 354, 339. 


Tuomas CarLyLe, who wrote 
Heroes and Hero Worship (Dut- 
ton, $1.85) and thereby proved his 
competence to judge personality, 
claimed that the words of Jesus in 
our text are “the world’s most gal- 
lant words.” Spoken just before he 
crossed the brook Kidron to Geth- 
semane and hence to Golgotha and 
the cross, the words reflect that red 
badge of courage which is the sign 
of the gallant soul. 

It was not so much what he was 
to face but what he Aad faced that 


gave the words such power. In 
every true sense, he had overcome 
the world. If you think of the 


world Browning regarded it: 
as evil reaching into a man’s life to 
possess him, a look at Jesus’ life 
will indicate how complete was this 


as 


victory over this “self-regarding 
instinct” which is synonymous with 
the “pull of the world.” 


He was telling his disciples that 
he was not imposing an impossible 
discipline on them. In the tribula- 
tion which is the world, with all its 
tug and temptation, it is possible 
for a man to possess his soul. 


A man can be big enough to 
overlook and forgive. It is al- 


together possible for patience and 
quiet courage to exorcise the whim- 
per and w hine that come so easily 
when the “woes of life overtake 
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There is an attitude that looks 
lightly on things and refuses to be 
in bondage to the material. Self- 
effacement is a possibility and the 
“the last shall be first” 
is not fiction but fact. Non-violence 
dificult spiritual attainment, 
not an impossible one. There 
is a golden rule by which men can 
live if thev will. 

Is was Gautama Buddha who ob- 
served, man conquer ten 
thousand times ten thousand men 
in. battle, and another 
himself, he is the greater 
queror.” It was not an impossible 
ethical demand that Jesus was mak- 
ing of his disciples. Given a total 


us.” 


observation 


is a 
but 


one 


conquer 
con- 


commitment to God's purposes and 
a confident reliance on God's grace, 
“the world” can be overcome. And 
gallant is the soul who achieves this 
victory. 


Crowns Become the Victor's Brow: Mar. 
22. Scripture: John 12:1-19. Text 
John 12:15: Fear not, daughter of 
Zion, behold thy king is coming 
Suggested hymns: 128, 126, 165. 


“For 
liberty of the Christian 
man, to know the power of Jesus’ 
name against all the 
earth and hell, and amid the rag- 
ing of their fury, to be the peace 
within the Father’s house.” 

We search for words to describe 
the qualities we find in Christ, and 
the word “king” strikes us as rele- 
vant. His regal bearing is nowhere 
more discernible than on the Palm 
journey from Bethany to 


Gorvon Rupp has written, 
this is the 


powers ol 
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Jerusalem. The symbolism of the 
church has used the crown as a 
testimony of his royal nature. It 
pleases us to think of him as “king 
of our lives,” and we quite agree 
the sentiments of Harold 
Bosley that “Christ diminished is 
Christ betrayed.” A crown is be- 
coming to his brow. 

The crown, of course, implies 
power. His is the magnificent 
power of self-restraint. With 
gions of angels at his command, he 
rides in peace. Here is a power that 
commands such devotion that for 
him men willingly lay down their 
lives. “Crown him with many 
crowns, the king upon his throne 

. and hail him as thy mi itchless 
king through all eternity.’ 

The crown implies responsibility. 
When Queen Wilhelmina was a 


with 


le- 








young girl, she stood with her 
mother on a balcony in the pres- 
ence of a host of her royal subjects 
who had gathered to honor her 
birthday. She said to her mother, 
“Do all these people belong to me?” 
“No” replied her mother, “you be- 
long to all these people.” 

At the heart of Jesus’ ministry 
was a sense of dedication, a con- 
sciousness of responsibility. “How 
often would I, but he did not,” he 
sighed, as he rode into Jerusalem. 

The crown implies leadership, 

“Peace, peace, I follow,” cries 2,000 
years of discipleship. One who drew 
a crowd of pilgrims and children 
within the orbit of his love and im- 
pelled them to cry, “Hosanna,” 
still moves our hearts to praise. 
“Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee,” has been our response. 


Teach by Example 


Horace Bushnell used the ostrich to illustrate the wrong kind 
parental nurture. She reduces her maternal responsibilities to the mini- 
~~ by depositing her egg in the sand and leaving it to be hatched by 


e heat of the sun. Many parents, said Bushnell, 
saving truths of 
Yet such teaching is utterly ineffective. We do 


a children “all the 
those truths themselves. 


are careful to teach 


religion” without embracing 


not teach our children by words, but by the whole atmosphere which 


we create around us. 


The only way to teach religion is to live it. This 


J.ANL 


does not mean that we must reach perfection before we can help our 
children. It means that our children must sense in us our sincere desire 
to realize in our own lives all that we hope they will realize in theirs. 
We must not be “ostrich parents,” thinking our duty to our children 
done when we have planted in their memories the words of the Ten 
Commandments, the Golden Rule, and John 3:16. We teach far more 
by what we are than by what we merely say. 


—Ceci. F, Risrow, pastor, University Methodist Temple, Seattle 5, Washington 
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Architecture & Building 


church 


lighting 


today 


By M. W. TERKEL 


Some objectives in planning your church lighting system. 


URING the past 15 years great 

strides have been made in 

the field of illuminating engineer- 

ing and has resulted in a new con- 
cept of lighting for the church. 

For many years, the only con- 

sideration given to church lighting 


M. W. Terkel is an officer of the 
NL Corporation, designers and manu- 
facturers of 


lighting equipment. 
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was the esthetic effect—the design] 
of the lanterns blending with the 
spirit and architecture of the’church. 
This is just as important today, but 
in addition modern church lighting J 
equipment must also provide light- 
ing efhciency. The 20th-century 
church must meet the spiritual and 
religious needs of the individual as§ 
he makes the transition from the§ 
turbulence of the outside world tof 
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the calm of the church interior. 

It is erroneous to feel that the 
lighting installed in an- 
other church w ill satisfy the require- 
ments in your own. The problems 
of each church must be considered 
ea to determine the 
lighting system and style 
of Ft design which will best 
serve the needs of that congrega- 
tion. Planned engineered lighting 
for the new church or for the older 
one being remodeled should revolve 
around these twin objectives. 

1. The design of the lanterns or 
fixtures of the lighting system 
should complement t and harmonize 
with the architectural style of the 
building and contribute to the 
beauty, dignity, and warmth of the 
church interior. 

2. Engineered light conditioning 
to conform to today’s illumination 
standards while maintaining glare- 
free, comfortable brightness levels 
to help create an atmosphere con- 
ducive to prayer and quiet medita- 
tion. The lighting system sheuld be 
flexible to meet the varied needs of 
services and ceremonies, 


type of 


type O 


EXTERIOR LIGHTING 

In examining a good lighting in- 
stallation, first impressions are 
gained as one approaches the 
church. Entrance-ways should glow 
with the “light of welcome,” direct- 
ing attention to the facade of the 
building and inviting entry. Stair- 
ways should be well lighted. 

This is accomplished with either 
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a lantern over the doorway or one 
on either side of the doors, mounted 
high enough to illuminate the stair- 
way even when the doors are open. 
Additional light from lanterns 
mounted on standards on the stair 
landing necessary, if the 
stairway is long and cannot be 
prof perly lighted otherwise. In mz iny 
cases, exterior floodlighting may be 
introduced to emphasize a steeple 
or single out certain prominent 
architectural features. 


may be 


Leading manufacturers of 
church lighting equipment today 
offer engineering counsel, usually 
without obligation, through com- 
petent lighting specialists who 
are trained in the lighting field 
and who are also thoroughly fa- 
miliar with church architectural 
design and symbolism. Engineer- 
ing data sheets showing perform- 
ance of church lighting are also 
available. 


CHANCEL LIGHTING 

Once inside the church, atten- 
tion is directed to the chancel, where 
the altar area is softly illuminated 
yet highlighted from concealed 
Accent lighting is given re- 
ligious art objects, enhancing their 
beauty and symbolic meaning in 
the ceremonies and service. Approx- 
imately 20- to 30-foot candles are 
recommended for this area. 

The higher lighting intensity, in 
contrast with the moderate lighting 


sources. 
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intensity in the nave of the church, 
holds the worshiper’s attention and 
brings out the colors and inherent 
beauty of the altar, the chancel fur- 
niture, and the decoration. Adjust- 
able floodlight reflectors for either 
flood or spotlamps can be concealed 
behind beams or projections to pro- 
vide controlled illumination in this 
area. In some cases, color filters can 
be used with the floodlamps to 
create the desired effect. 

Special consideration should also 
be given to lighting the pulpit from 
a concealed source. Quite often this 
source can be from behind a beam 
or a truss, and the final effect should 
be pleasing rather than “theatrical.” 
Quite often the same effect can be 
achieved with floodlamps in the 
back panels of the lanterns nearest 
the pulpit. 


NAVE LIGHTING 

The nave or sanctuary of the 
church is usually illuminated from 
lanterns or fixtures suspended over- 
head. In some cases the lanterns are 
used in conjunction with recessed 
downlights. Roughly calculated it 
is comparatively safe to figure that 
2’, to 3 lamp watts per square foot 
of area to be illuminated will pro- 
duce approximately 10- to 15-foot 
candles—usually considered ade- 
quate in the nave. 

The lantern or fixture design 
should be selected carefully to har- 
monize with the architectural style. 
The size and shape of the lantern 
to be selected will depend on the 
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size of the church, the distance be- 
tween outlets, and the mounting 
height above the floor. bo 

The lamp arrangement within the J ¢ 
lantern should be properly engi- 
neered to provide ample concen- § y; 
trated downlight for comfortable | 
seeing, with an even level of light } ¢. 
distribution throughout the pew § ¢, 
areas. There should also be an up- f 
ward and sideward component of § oo 
illumination to eliminate harsh pr 
shadows and help create a soft, J 4, 
modulated light for meditation. i 

In most cases, interior wiring | 
should be on two circuits, so that § ¢., 
the main source of downward il- § py. 
lumination can be turned off dur- up 
ing the sermon or during cere-§ ty, 
monies where a higher intensity of J | 
illumination over the pew area is F te, 
not required. Upper lights in the § jj. 
lantern will produce a soft, modu- § jy 
lated light. Recent advances in de-§ gj} 
sign and performance of new lamps § 9), 
have introduced to church lighting J qa, 
the R40 and R52 floodlamps for con- Fy. 
centrated downlighting, widespread eq 
distribution, and longer lamp life} | 

A dimmer system could also be § jr ; 
thoughtfully considered to createf my 
the flexibility so desired in church§ \y. 
lighting. Lanterns should be’of such § |,» 
size that when suspended at proper f eq 
mounting height above the floor,} per 
they do not appear overpoweringly J ¢,, 
large nor disproportionately small. jng 
Mounting height should be arrived) iy, 
at carefully to enable caretakers tof ¢a; 
perform maintenance tasks from§ m, 
ladders or portable scaffolds. The aj, 
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lantern or fixture design should 
have access doors readily opened 
for easy relamping, cleaning, and 
servicing. In some cases, lanterns 
can be arranged for lowering by a 
winch device. 

Under certain circumstances, re- 
cessed lighting or concealed lighting 
can be used properly to illuminate 
the entire church; however, due 
consideration must be given to the 
problems of efficiency, maintenance, 
and relamping. The chief objection 
here is the darkened ceiling. 

Some correction to this objection 
can be made by the use of wall 
brackets with floodlamps directed 
upward. In most cases recessed fix- 
tures are equipped with one light 
which restricts versatility in the sys- 
tem unless a dimmer is employed. 
lf a lamp should burn out during a 
time when replacement is not pos- 
sible, the entire area beneath this 
one particular fixture would be in 


|} darkness. (This problem is elimi- 
‘nated with the lantern 


which is 
equipped with multiple lamps.) 

If the church has a high ceiling, 
it is necessary that the maintenance 
man climb stairs, ladders, and cat- 
walks to reach the fixtures for re- 
lamping. Quite often this climb is 
equivalent to 4 or 5 stories and ex- 
perience has shown that over the 
course of a few years such a light- 
ing system often becomes ineffec- 
tive, due to the reluctance of the 
caretaker (generally an_ elderly 
man) to make the tedious climb 
aloft until 3 or 4 fixtures require 
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servicing. Recessed lighting fixtures 
have been used successfully in many 
churches as supplementary lighting. 

Attempts have been made to use 
fluorescent lighting in the nave of 
the church; however, experience has 
proved that it is not too acceptable 
because of its coldness and conse- 
quent color loss, generally unsym- 
pathetic to the proper psychological 
effect desired in church lighting. 
Occasionally it can be used as sup- 
plementary illumination from side 
coves. 

In many cases, special lighting 
effects can be achieved by special 
wiring and lamp arrangements in 
the lanterns. Floodlamps can be in- 
tegrated in the panels of the lantern 
for floodlighting the pulpit, lectern, 
or pictures. These effects should be 
planned and engineered at the time 
the entire lighting system is con- 
sidered. This type of planning with 
a competent specialist can save the 
church many, many dollars. 

Since lighting is so important not 
only to the architecture of the build- 
ing but also in its functional aspect 
of “light for seeing and atmos- 
phere,” every sensible step should 
be taken to insure a good lighting 
installation. Take time; the cost is 
less and the satisfaction is greater 
when you work with a qualified 
church lighting specialist and buy 
from a manufacturer who is respon- 
sible and who will back his product. 
Their competence is measured by 
three obvious standards—training, 
experience, and reputation. 
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Pastor’s Study 


By JOHN C. FORD 


Is Abstinence Un-Catholic? 


A Catholic theologian cites 
agreements and differences in 
Methodist and Catholic views. 


THERE a moral question in 
the use of alcoholic beverages? 
For the Catholic the answer is 
“yes” because drinking is a question 
of human behavior and, because it 
is human, behavior cannot be sep- 
arated from questions of morality. 
But the moral elements are different 
in different forms of behavior. 
Here I am referring to a systema- 
tized explanation of Christian mo- 
rality, done according to the Ten 
Commandments and the virtues or 
their opposites. “Practicing virtue” 
seems like a rather old-fashioned 
and pious phrase; but the word 
“virtuous” originally meant “befit- 
ting a man.” And it is still true that 
the only way we can reach the goal 


John C. Ford, S.J., is professor of 
moral and pastoral theology at Wes- 
ton Colleges in Massachusetts. His ar- 
ticle is taken from a lecture at an 
adult school of alcohol studies spon- 
sored by the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance. 
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that God has set for us, is by prac- 
ticing virtue. 

The virtue which regulates man’s 
appetite for the pleasure of food, 


drink, and sex is called “temper- | 


ance” in Catholic tradition. _Absti- 
nence is that part of temperance 
which regulates the appetite for or- 
dinary food and drink. Sobriety is 
that part of temperance which regu- 
lates the appetite for strong drink. 


A special virtue is needed for the | 
appetite, St. § 


regulation of this 
Thomas Aquinas tells us, not 
merely because beverage alcohol is 
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so attractive to the sense appetite 
but because the abuse of it so 
quickly attacks man’s reason and 
judgment. 

For the Roman Catholic, there 
are two ways of practicing sobriety, 
just as there are two ways of prac- 
ticing chastity. One way is by mod- 
erate use, the other by complete 
abstention. Some _ persons practice 
the virtue of chastity by giving up 
sex entirely. If they do this out of 
Christian self-denial and for the 
love of God, it is exceedingly virtu- 
ous. Others practice chastity by get- 
ting married and living chastely 
while making use of sex within the 
married state. 

It is somewhat the same with so- 
briety. Some practice it by total 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages 
for a supernatural motive. Others 
practice it by making use of these 
beverages and keeping their use 
within the bounds of moderation, 
also for a supernatural motive. 

For Catholic theologians, the 
difficulty about moderation in 
drinking is not to show that it is 
permissible and virtuous. This is 
taken for granted. Beverage alcohol 
is a creature of God, we believe, and 
anyone saying the use of it is a sin 
has the burden of proof. The diffi- 
culty is rather to indicate what is 
meant by true moderation in the 
concrete. The still greater difficulty 
is in trying to get people to stay 
within the bounds of moderation. 

How can you determine what is 
meant by moderate drinking? It 
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would be impossible to establish a 
definite daily ration of alcohol 
which would be a moderate amount 
for everyone. Nor can one measure 
moderation by the concentration of 
alcohol in the blood. Different peo- 
ple are affected very differently by 
the same concentration, and the 
same person is affected differently 
at different times. Furthermore, the 
circumstances can change the pic- 
ture completely. 

Moderation in drinking must also 
take into account such things as ex- 
pense. If the drinker or his family 
cannot afford what he is spending 
on alcoholic beverages, his drinking 
is immoderate, even if it leaves him 
completely sober. If drinking inter- 
feres with family obligations or 
business affairs, it is immoderate. 

The dependent drinker, who 
really needs alcohol as a crutch to 
help him overcome shyness or anx- 
iety or to gain self-confidence is a 
poor risk where alcohol is con- 
cerned. His drinking may be ex- 
ternally moderate for a time; but 
his motives are not moderate, well- 
ordered, and temperate. 

Such motives make drinking par- 
ticularly dangerous. These drinkers 
are very likely to increase the 
amount they take and to depend on 
alcohol more as time goes on. 

Nobody has yet defined exactly 
what moderate drinking i is for each 
individual case. It is a very personal 
matter but these considerations, if 
kept in mind, will help the person 
answer the question: “Is my drink- 
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Is it befitting 
a human being, a child of God, and 
a follower of Christ?” 


ing truly moderate? 


Now, what about the Catholic 
theologian’s approach to total absti- 
nence? 

Catholic total abstainers do not 
necessarily think they 
something bad in order to do what 
They give up something 
good, the moderate, virtuous use of 
beverage alcohol, in order to do 
something better. That something 
better is sought for a supernatural 
motive, such as penance, good ex- 
safeguarding sobriety, and 


are giv ing up 


is So id. 


ample, 
so on. 

Many Catholics who practice total 
abstinence take a pledge to do so. 
This pledge is a promise made from 
religious motives, not a vow which 
binds under pain of sin. It is a 
sacred resolution. 

Contrary to widespread belief, the 
pledge is not usually taken to re- 
claim drunkards. It is taken most 
frequently by those who have no 
personal problem with drink, but 
who wish to offer up to God acts of 
self-sacrifice for spiritual reasons. 

The pledge is often one of the 
membership requirements of a total- 
abstinence organization. And these 
Catholic societies are usually social 
organizations, too, which, in addi- 
tion to offering their members a 
spiritual challenge, provide them 
with opportunities for recreation 
and social gatherings. In the US., 
there is The Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union of America (2917 
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Dickinson St., Philadelphia 46, Pa.) 
In Ireland, a Catholic abstinence 


organization called the Pioneers J 
counts as members 15 per cent of 
the country’s population. 

In Canada, there is the Cercle 
Lacordaire for men and the Cercle } 
Jeanne d’Arc for women. Their J 
headquarters are in Quebec with J 
branches in this country in regions | 
where French Canadians are strong, | 
such as New England. 

Such organizations belie the idea 
current among many Catholics J C 
in this country that there is some- . 
thing slightly un-Catholic about [ fri 
total abstinence. This is not true. an 
Actually the Catholic total absti- § th 
nence movement, in this country B be 
and elsewhere, has had the highest F “p 
approval of the church and its the- 
ologians. ale 

Many followers of Christ choose § ha 
total abstinence because, for them, ot 
it is a better and more perfect way fF no 
of practicing sobriety. Given the 
circumstances of the society in 


which we live, given the immense §  ¢a 
abuses of excessive drinking, and § as. 
given the need for good example to J ce 
strengthen the weak, the practice of 
total abstinence becomes a pecu- § js 
liarly appropriate way of practicing J in, 

t 

: 


 — 


and safeguarding the virtue of so- 
briety. 

It is a fallacy to think that there 
is any necessity of learning to drink 
at all. It is entirely in the luxury ) po 
class. Nobody needs to learn in or- 
der to be successful and happy it 
this life, or prepared for the next. ) 
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Preaching 


Fighting Words 


Words are potent tools, 
and not to be trifled with. 


By WEBB B. GARRISON 


OME years ago, an article about 
Methodism’s supposed “pink 
fringe” raised tempers both inside 
and outside the church. Choice of 
that terminology could not have 
been accidental. For in our time 
“pink” is a fighting word. 
Through use of “red” as an equiv- 
alent for “Communist,” our culture 
has given emotional overtones to 
otherwise harmless color names. So 
now “pink” can make men see red. 
It has not always been so, 
Because red is the color of a 
cardinal’s hat, the name was long 
associated with solemn religious 
ceremonies. (In Roman Catholic 
practice an annual mass for lawyers 
is still called the “Red Mass.”) Dur- 
ing the War of the Roses, the red 
blossom of the House of Lancaster 
came to symbolize the cause of that 
royal party. Hence in the late 15th 
century, a “red” was simply an op- 
ponent of the House of York. 


Webb B. Garrison ts president of 
McKendree College, Lebanon, lil. 
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Applied to many different politi- 
cal movements in various times and 
places, the color name was even- 
tually linked with the anarchist 
movement in Russia. When com- 
munism later surged to prominence 
in that land, the radical new philos- 
ophy inherited the old label. (And 
Russia adopted a red flag with a 
hammer and sickle in gold.) Today, 
“red” is firmly embedded in speech 
as a title for one who has advanced 
beyond “fellow traveler.” 

Consequently the very structure 





of street-corner talk has been al- 
tered to reflect the new role of the 
word. After a long and honorable 
history, the Cincinnati Reds were 
caught in crosscurrents of verbal 
change. So the ball club had to 
change its name to Cincinnati Red- 
legs. It is one thing to bear the 
name of a bird, quite another to 
wear a label which the masses have 
come to use as a fighting word. 

Since words are one of the main 
tools, it will pay him to study both 
their current and symbolic mean- 
ings. 

Every epoch has its own special 
set of inflammatory labels. Terms 
of abuse that are calculated to set 
off explosions today would have 
been shrugged aside at the turn 
of the century. During the period 


of bitter reaction against him, politi- 
cal opponents applied many abusive 


terms to Woodrow Wilson. “Inte- 
grationist” was not one of them. 
Neither was he denounced as sup- 
porting “creeping socialism” or “the 
farm bloc.” Slogans used to attack 
and to defend him were those pe- 
culiarly related to the times. And 
now most of them are completely 
forgotten. 

Part of the problem stems from 
the nature of language itself. For 
every word is a sy ymbol capable of 
being associated with many differ- 
ent sets of meanings. A Alone among 
the creatures of earth, man has ca- 
pacity to transform sounds and 
shapes into words, then use them as 
pointers to ideas. 
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But there is no automatic fune- 
tion for any symbol. Words are like 
empty brass cylinders. They may be 
used to hold candles that burn on 
the altar—or they may be filled with 
gunpowder and employed as instru- 
ments of destruction. 

Smear tactics and wide publicity § 
can give the most harmless expres- 
sion power to destroy a man’s repu- 
tation, security, and peace of mind. 
Thus, the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution was framed as a guar- J 
antee of free speech. Shot from the 
rifle of a demagogue, “Fifth J 
Amendment Communist”  fune- 
tions as a soft-nosed bullet to blow 
a hole through a foe. 

Deliberate selection of a deroga- 
tory title is quite different from the 
natural process by which cultural 
movements bring new meanings to ff 
words. Sometimes a word survives 
long after the ground been 
swept from it by currents of social f 
change. This process can have 
harmless effects. For example, West 
End Methodist Church in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has three little cubby- 
holes, each of which is marked in J 
big letters, “Cloak Room.” This § 
despite the fact that Franklin D.f 
Roosevelt one of the last 
Americans ever to wear a cloak. § 

No serious effects follow from] 
hanging top coats and jackets in af 
room that invites only cloaks. 
Quite different influences stem § 
from changes which tend to elevate 
a once harmless word into a slogan § 
or party cry. 


has 


was 
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Late in the last century, a Roman 
Catholic pontiff coined a catch- 
word for use in a campaign for 
what he called “a return to funda- 
mentals. In this context, “funda- 
mentalist” was eye-catching but not 
menenenty. 

Then the word was borrowed by 
Protestant leaders who opposed 
then-radical trends in biblical schol- 
arship. It might have remained rela- 
tively obscure had not John T. 
Scopes been indicted in 1925, for 
teaching evolutionary theory in the 
public schools of Dayton, Tenn., 
contrary to state law. 

Oratory of William Jennings 
Bryan and barbed phrases of Clar- 
ence Darrow not only made the 
Scopes trial an international inci- 
dent, but words used in it served 
to divide men into camps. Ham- 
mered into weapons, once-innocent 
labels were wielded in order to en- 
force segregation between “funda- 
mentalists” and “liberals.” 

Though its role can seldom be 
clearly distinguished, self-interest is 
likely to play a part in most in- 
stances of label making. This is 
everywhere obvious in the world 
of commerce. By choosing prestige 
words, those who sell goods try to 
enhance the worth of their mer- 
chandise. 

On West 23rd Street, in Cicero, 
Ill., there is a dingy cabaret flanked 
by a fish market and Ray’s Donut 
Shop. In blazing letters, the place 
of entertainment long __ invited 
patrons to come in order to see— 
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not tawdry and painted women 
moving clumsily through a few gy- 
rations—an “All Star Revue.” Even 
owners of swank dinner clubs are 
not above selecting glamor labels 
for menus. To the contrary, many a 
costly “squab chicken” has never 
been close to a pigeon loft. 


AD AS IT is for a businessman 
deliberately to distort words in 
order to sell merchandise, it is worse 
for a pilgrim seeking the Eternal 
City to use words in order to erect 
barriers and group men into fac- 
tions. 

As a constructive approach to 
the pervasive problem of using 
words in such fashion, two prac- 
tices are helpful. 

First, try to develop and culti- 
vate a greater degree of sympathetic 
insight into the way others use 
words. To understand fully what 
another means by any symbol, it is 
necessary to see life through his 
eyes. At best this can be achieved 
only in a _ partial and limited 
fashion. 

Modern outdoor barbecue spe- 
cialists are long on lean cuts of 
“Grade A” beef. So it is difficult to 
think one’s self into the viewpoint 
of the mutton-hungry psalmist who 
exults, “My soul is feasted as with 
marrow and fat.” 

Without attempting to assess de- 
grees of right and wrong in so com- 
plex a social issue as integration, we 
can make deliberate attempts to dis- 
cover why other men use words in 
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ways that differ from our own. 
Such a search for understanding 
may not lead to agreement—but it 
is likely to foster a climate in which 
opponents may reduce the gap of 
misunderstanding that separates 
them from one another. 

Closely related to such a search 
for viewpoints of others is a second 
constructive practice: the deliberate 
attempt to select and use noninflam- 
matory words when dealing with 
controversial issues. 

Logic flies out when opponents 
begin attacking one another with 
labels that have become weapons. 
In an epoch before men had devel- 
oped explosives with which to com- 
pare their loaded words, David 
prayed for deliverance from those 
“who whet their tongues like 
swords, who aim bitter words like 
arrows.” 





Words are potent tools, not to 
be trifled with or used in destruc. 
tive fashion. They are mighty 
agents for the performance of 
work; they are the vehicles through 
\ hich men communicate with one 
another, break down isolation of the 
individual, and make possible the 
formation of cultures, societies, 
families, and nations. 

Destructive use of words is a dis | 
tortion and abuse of the symbol- 
using power that is among the chief 
distinguishing traits of mankind, 
W ords are the currency of thought, 











other men is not merely futile; it is 
actually base and impious—an af- 
front to the God who gave us ca- 
pacity to think and to speak and to 
write. 


Saying “‘Thank You’’ 


N DERBY, a typical factory town of Connecticut’s beautiful Nauga 


tuck Valley, 


the Methodist church is small. 


Most residents are Seale an 


or Poles, and the Roman Catholic church is dominant by 85 per cent. 
When the Methodist Commission on Christian Social Relations saw 
what some community leaders and groups were doing, and wanted to 


say “thank-you,” 
of politics, youth, education, 


' 
inquiry, worship, discovery, and 
communication. To use them as 
weapons for tearing the flesh from 

ft 


a dinner was planned. Invitations were sent to leaders 
and community seryv ice. 


There was a question whether some would come to a meeting ‘in a 


Protestant church, 


but come they did. 
relayed to them the ever-current concern of 


The pastor welcomed them and 
The Methodist Church for 


the needs of the community and the world at large. Various guests were 


asked to rise for recognition. 


At 7:30 the meeting was over. 


The commission’s effort to share appreciation of these public-spirited 


people was felt throughout the church and community. 


A radio editorial 


expressed the hope that more churches and persons would begin to show 


a concern in the community. 


—Wittmasm J. McCurcHeon, 





pastor, 


Methodist Church, Derby, Conn. 
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Pastoral Care 


The woman being interviewed 


feels she is being pushed out, 
and she cannot understand why. 


HIS ts a type of counseling 

situation which sometimes ts 
met when a preacher visits a partsh- 
toner. Here the pastor ts visiting a 
woman member of the church. 
Hello, Mrs. S. I thought 
I'd drop in to see you this afternoon 
while I was driving by. 

Mrs. S. Come in, Reverend. 

Pastor. How is everything? 

Mrs. S. Oh, pretty good, I can’t 
complain. George has the mumps, 
you know. He'll be getting up to- 
morrow or the next day. 

Pastor. 1 noticed he 
church school Sunday. 

Mrs. S. How did the church din- 
ner go the other night? 

Pastor. Very well. I'm sorry you 
couldn’t come. We made additional 
money for the parsonage, and had 
lots of good food. 

Mrs. S. Well, you know, I 
planned to go. In fact, I was on the 
food committee. But they went be- 
hind my back and bought the food 
without contacting me. I didn’t 
think it was very nice of the com- 


Pastor. 


wasn't in 
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Although I didn’t say 


mittee. 


any- 

thing to Mrs. M—she’s the chair- 
man. 

She told me we would iy the 


Well, 
ready to go, and then she ca led me 
and told me they had gone in the 
morning. I sort of wondered about 
that. It made me mad. 

Pastor. You thought that they 
should have called and told you 
about it. 

Mrs. S. Why yes. I mean, I was 
a part of that committee. We've 
been giving suppers for five or six 
years, and I’ve always been on the 
committee. I’ve done it so much that 
I know just what to do. These peo- 
ple, well I didn’t want to say any- 
thing about it, Reverend, but I feel 
that these people in the church are 
trying to get rid of me. You know 
my father helped build that church 
—some of these people don’t realize 
that. But you know, I was one of 
the originators of these church sup- 
pers, and here they are trying to 
move it right out from under my 
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food Friday afternoon. got 


feet. I just don’t think it’s right. I 
don’t want you to go and say any- 
thing to them, but it’s not right. 

Pastor. Oh, I won’t say anything 
to anybody. I guess your feelings 
are hurt because they’ re pushing 
you out of things. 

Mrs. S. Well, yes. But this one 
little thing doesn’t bother me so 
much. It just seems that everybody 
has been against me. I don’t know 
why. I go to WSCS committee 
meetings, and anything I propose 
they are against. I think it’s just me. 

You know we're pretty good 
backers of the church. We spend a 
lot of money—give a lot. And I 
think we ought to have quite a bit 
to say about what goes on, but these 
people just push me out. 

I remember last winter when I 
was in charge of putting the flowers 
on the altar. I worked hard and I 
had the flowers there every Sunday 
morning. Last week at the meeting 
they took that away from me. They 
just told me that my term had ex- 
pired and they wanted to get some- 
body else. 

That doesn’t seem too likely to 
me. I was doing a good job. It just 
shows they don’t want me—they’re 
trying to get rid of me. I can see it. 
Well, I'll tell you one thing, Rever- 
end, they’re not going to get rid of 
me that easy. My father built that 
church, and we're going to stay in 
there and we're going to fight. 

Pastor. You feel they’re cheating 
you after all you and your father 
have done for the church? 
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Mrs. S. Well, they’re just pushing 
us out. They’re not listening to us, 

Pastor. It makes you rather 
angry? 

Mrs. S. Well, we built that 
church. How would you feel if 
someone came and tried to kick you 
out? You built it, now go your way 
lady. 

Pastor. You feel they’re taking for 
granted the good you've done? 

Mrs. S. Yes, well, you know how 
active I am in the church. Why, 
we're some of the best Christians in 
that church. 

Pastor. You feel, then, that it is § 
a personal attack against you when | 
they don’t listen to you? 

Mrs. S. W hy, sure. Anything 
these other people propose they do, 

Pastor. Do you feel they’re attack- 
ing your father, too? 

Mrs. S. Well, not so much my f 
father—he’s getting up in years 
now. But it’s a direct attack on me. f 
They never mention my father’s 
name, but they’re just cutting me 
down. Why, last year was the first | 
year I can remember that none of 
our family was on the official board. § 
Now this shows they’re just getting 
rid of us—just pushing us right out. 
But they’re not going to do it, Rev- 
erend. The Bible tells us that you f 
don’t do this to people and get away 
with it. Especially people as good 
as we are. 

Pastor. You feel that they’re really § 
doing an injustice to you. 

Mrs. S. They'll find out one of § 
these days how much we do for § 
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that church. If we'd stop giving, 
they'd find out. The way these peo- 
ple are running around, they make 
me wonder if they’re Christian. 

Pastor. You think, then, that these 
people are not living the way the 
Christian should live—that you are 
living a Christian life, but they are 
not living up to your standards. 

Mrs. S. Well, sure I’m living a 
Christian life. Don’t you think I’m 
living a Christian life? You know 
how much work I’ve done in the 
church. 

You know how much money we 
give. It’s plain to see we're a good 
Christian family and always have 
been, even when my great-grand- 
father was here in town. We are 
some of the best Christians in town. 
Some of these other people think 
they know it all and they are push- 
ing us old-timers out. 

People don’t remember the days 
when we didn’t have a church like 
we have now—when we had to 
scrimp and save and could hardly 
meet the notes on the church. They 
forget all that, and we good Chris- 
tians, they want to kick us out. 

I noticed it with my cousin too. 
They’ve been trying to push her out. 
She’s head of the young people’s de- 
partment and doing a fine job. Now 
they want to get rid of her. 

Pastor. No, I didn’t realize these 
people were trying to get you out of 
the church. You’re surprised I didn’t 
realize it? 

Mrs. S. Yes, you’re at the church 
there. But, of course, you're busy 
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and don’t see everything that goes 
on. I didn’t like to say anything, 
but somebody ought to tell you. 

I’m a good Christian. I don’t like 
to talk about these people, but | 
think we have to be realistic. 
They’re just not Christian. They 
may be Sunday Christians. And we 
good Christians who give and go to 
church and are really trying to live 
a Christian life—they are just un- 
dercutting us. 

Pastor. 1 guess your standards for 
Christianity are rather high and 
these people just aren’t living up to 
them. And if they don’t live up to 
them they're letting you slide into 
the background. 

Mrs. S. They just don’t want us 
in there, because we’re good Chris- 
tians. We live according to the law 
of the church. The other people just 
want to let things slide. 

But we're not that way. My 
grandfather, my father, and I are 
all very strict. We live to the letter 
of the law. This is the law, and 
these people are going to have to 
follow it. But when I tell them this 
they get mad and try to persecute 
me. They won't give me anything 
to do. It just isn’t right. They aren’t 
Christian, and they aren’t going to 
last long. 

Pastor. Mrs. S., you mentioned 
something about the law. What do 
you mean? 

Mrs. S. Well, I mean, the Ten 
Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
these are laws. My dad used to tell 
me, these are the laws of the church 
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and the Discipline. You know—not 
to use alcohol, tobacco, and stuff 
like that. If you don’t follow them 
are going straight to hell. 
These people are on their way, 
Reverend, the way they’re doing 
things here now. They’re not living 
according to the way they are sup- 
posed to. And I know they’re per- 
secuting us. I don’t like to hold my- 
self up as an ry but I don’t 
ae it is right. In the Christian 
gion it says love your neighbor. 
eople loving 
They're inte to get rid of me. 
1't Christianity. 


Pastor. Have you 


you 


aren't me. 


This 


These 


1S] 


ever lk wked at 


yourself and asked why they are 
trying to persecute you? 

Mrs. S. Why sure, 1 know why 
they're trying to get rid of me, it’s 


very obvious. It’s because we try to 
ell them what’s right. We to 
tell them what the Christian 
religion’ is, and they 
They're to the facts. 
They’re afraid to live up to the law, 
so what do they do? They say we’re 


true 
won't listen. 


scared face 


wrong. 
I tell them what I think—tell 
them what the religion says and 


they can’t stand up to it, can’t be- 
lieve that this is the way it is. They 


want a watered-down religion. 
Pastor. You're really saying that 
they can’t live up to your standards 


of Christianity. 

Mrs. S. I didn’t set these things 
down. It’s in the book. 

Pastor. The Bible? 

Mrs. S. Yes, and the Discipline. 
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The church set this down, not me, 
You talk almost as if—I don’t like 
to say this Reverend—as if I made 
up these things. I didn’t make these 
rules—the rules were given to us. 

Pastor. It makes you rather hos- 
tile toward me, then? 

Mrs. v 
that, you’d think I wrote the Ten 
Commandments! All I can do 
carry them out. That’s my Chris 
tian obligation to carry them out! 

Pastor. 1 5 
fair in my statement. 

Mrs. S. Well, yes. I thought you 
sort of implied it was my fault, and 
_ my fault. All I'm 
trying to do is live by the Discipline. 

Pastor. Sometimes, I guess, 
- have to try can to 
get along with people even though 
aren't living up to what 
expect. We have to love them even 
though thev don’t seem to love us. 

Mrs. S. We must love them? 
Even though. ... 

Pastor. Yes, even though they’re 
trying to do things against us. We 
just have to do what the Brdle says: 
for 


guess I was a little un- 


I know it’s 


we 


as be st we 


they we 


“Love and | 


your enemies pray 
those who persecute you. ‘ 
Mrs. S. Yes, I do, you. know. 
That’s why I never said anything 
to these people. I feel that’s my 


Christian obligation to love them, 
and I do love them. If I didn’t love 
them, I'd just tell them right off. 
This little talk we're having I hope 
is confidential. 

Pastor. You can rest assured it is. 


Mrs. S. Well I thought I could be | 
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frank with you. I don’t go around 
telling everybody these things. 

Pastor. It’s rather aggravating. I 
guess we all get aggravated at peo- 
ple sometimes, don’t we? 

Mrs. S. Well, I try not to. Nor- 
mally I don’t get too aggravated. I 
just think about it, then I get over 
It. 

Pastor. Well, I even get aggra- 
vated at people sometimes—we all 
have our good days and bad days. 

Mrs. S. Yes, 1 imagine everybody 
goes through it. But I don’t think 
that this is really too much my case 
—it’s obvious what they’re trying 
to do to me. 

Pastor. You're sure they’re trying 
to leave you out of everything? 

Mrs. S. Just look at the facts, they 
speak for themselves. We live a 
good, clean religion, and it’s just too 
much for these people, so they leave 
us out of things. 

Pastor. 1 suppose the only thing 
we can do is live the Christian life 
as we see it and try to help other 
people, and to help make our 
church stronger. And try, even 
though we think they are not fair 
to us, to keep going in the light of 
what Christian love says to us. 
That’s what you’re saying and what 
you're trying to do, isn’t it? 

Mrs. S. Oh, very definitely. 
is the way it’s got to be. 

Pastor. Well, I must go. Any time 
you have anything you want to talk 
to me about, just give me a ring. 

Mrs. S. All right, Good-bye, Rev- 


erend. 


This 
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JACK ANDERSON 
Comments . . . 


(Pastor of Southside Methodist 
Church in Jacksonville, Fla.) 


THE AVERAGE MINISTER 
will encounter many more people in 
this kind of counseling than he will 
by appointment. In this hit-and-run, 
one-try relation there is no time to 
mull over symptoms, plan strategy, 
and correct mistakes. It is therefore 
doubly important that the minister 
know and use the basic principles 
of inter-personal relations. 

The most obvious need 
situation was for Mrs. S. 
her anger. 
greater need for security. 
peeved because the committee didn’t 
ask her to go with them to buy the 
food. Deeper than that was the feel 
ing that her whole life in the church 
was threatened. The threat involved 
her relatives, even her 
How much the church meant to 
her was revealed in her frequent 
reference to what she and her fam- 
ily had done for the church. The 
church was one of the strong sup- 
ports of her life. It was helping to 
hold her together. Without it she 
might go to pieces. She was that 
insecure, 

The pastor felt the anger and 
gave her several opportunities to 
express it. But the anger grew out 
of her insecurity, and until she got 
some help there she could not re- 
solve her anger. She couldn’t even 
express all the anger she felt because 
it would seem to criticize the 
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in this 
to release 
But underneath was a 
She was 


ancestors. 





church. Since much of her security 
lay in that area she didn’t have the 
strength to threaten it by criticism. 

There must be a basic feeling of 
affection between a minister and 
his people if he is to help them. It 
is called “transference” in the coun- 
seling room. This element seems to 
be totally absent here. The pastor is 
using “counseling technique,” ask- 
ing the right questions, interpreting 
the statements of the counselee, but 
none of the affection and under- 
standing the woman needs in order 
to feel more of a person and less of 
a disgruntled church member is 
present. 

The visit began on a too-casual 
basis. The minister just “dropped 

1.” He avoided all emotions as long 
as he could. Mrs. S. had to bring up 
the subject that was bothering c 
If the minister could have said, 
missed you at the church supper. 
wondered why you were not there. 
You are always so much help, etc.,” 
he could have started off in an en- 
tirely different mood. He must have 
known about her hurt feelings. He 
may even have mentioned that and 
said, “I came to let you know how 
much we care about you at the 
church.” If he felt it he could have 
made it even more personal than 
that. 

After she opened the subject and 
began to express her real feelings 
Mrs. S. displayed many needs. She 
felt neglected, hurt, even persecuted. 
She wanted recognition and reas- 
surance from her minister. She 
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made several efforts to build up her 
self-esteem. She resorted to criticiz- 
ing others. She was on the defen- 
sive, felt she was fighting the entire 
church. She was even beginning to 
feel guilty, “I don’t know why (it 
happened)... .I think it’s just me.” 

The interview did not meet any 
of these needs. She asked for under. f 
standing and got an argument. Sheff 
asked for affection and got repri- 
manded. She was as angry and in- 
secure at the close of the interview 
as when it began. She perhaps had 
the added burden of a deeper sense 
of guilt than when the minister 
called. 

The very best counseling tech. 
nique cannot supersede an under- 
standing heart in helping people 
achieve a sense of well-being and 
emotional maturity. This womag 
needed love and didn’t get it. Whe 
the church truly becomes the famil 
of God a needy person like Mrs. § 
will get her hurt feelings ministere 
to inside the group. 

While the pastor might not have 
been able to work out all her feet 
ings in a short pastoral call, he 
should have been able to establis 
a relation that would help.him d 
it later. He should have made he 
feel his concern for her as a persott 
He could have recognized the com 
tribution she and her family ha 
made to the church without taking 
sides against the women she fel 
had wilfully hurt her. He should 
have helped her feel God’s love for § 
her expressed through her pastor. 
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Pastor’s Study 


“Thou art the man!” 
John Fletcher was thus 


commissioned by John Wesley 


to be his successor. 


a Man 
for 
thodism 


JAMES C. DARBY 


JOHN FLETCHER 


HEN 70-year-old John 

Wesley became ill, he won- 
dered about the future of Meth- 
odism. He started looking around 
for a successor and listed the char- 
acteristics he thought such a suc- 
cessor must possess: 

“He must be a man of faith and 
love and one that has a single eye 
to the advancement of the kingdom 
of God. He must have a 
understanding; a knowledge of 
men and things, particularly of the 
Methodist doctrine and discipline; 
a ready utterance; diligence and 
activity, with a tolerable share of 
health. There must be added to 
these, favour with the people, with 
the Methodists in general... .” 

He wrote to John Fletcher, saintly 
vicar of Madeley Parish, “Thou art 
the man!” and he begged Fletcher 
to accept the responsibility. 

Wesley was not alone in his high 
esteem of Fletcher. Robert Southey, 
the English poet and Methodist 
historian, wrote: 

Fletcher “was a man of rare tal- 
ents, and rarer virtue. No age or 
country has ever produced a man 
of more fervent piety, or more 
perfect charity; no church has ever 
possessed a more apostolic minis- 


clear 


ter. 

Born Jean Guillaume De La 
Flechere in Nyon, Switzerland, on 
September 12, 1729, Fletcher came 
of an aristocratic background. He 


James C. Darby is pastor of Ogden 
Park Methodist Church, Chicago, Ill. 
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received excellent religious training. 
As a student he distinguished him- 
self for his intellectual capacities 
and his unusual diligence. He went 
to Germany to study the German 
language, and after that to England 
to study English. He became tutor 
to the two sons of Sir Thomas Hill 
and remained in this post several 
years. 

While accompanying the Hill 
family to London, he stopped at 
Albans, and could not be found 
when the time came to resume the 
journey. Later he explained, “As 
I was walking, I met with a poor 
old woman who talked so sweetly 
of Jesus Christ that I know not 
how the time passed away.” 

“I shall not wonder if our tutor 
does not turn Methodist,” Mrs. 
Hill said. 

“Methodist, Madam,” responded 
Fletcher, “pray what is that?” 

“Why the Methodists are a peo- 
ple who do nothing but pray. They 
are praying all day and all night.” 

“Are they? Then, by the help of 
I will find them out. 

John Fletcher kept his word, and 
a few days later he associated him- 
self with a Methodist society. He 
became convinced that he was not 
yet a Christian. He had some of 
the marks of Christian piety, but he 
had not experienced the inward 
change of heart necessary for sal- 
vation. 

This fact became more obvious 
to him each day. He felt the burden 
of sin on his heart. In deep despair 
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God, 


he sought the advice of a friend 
and was told, “God loves you, and 
if he denies you anything, it is for 
your good. You deserve nothing 
at his hands; wait then patiently for 
him and never give up hope.” 
followed this advice and, on Jan- 
uary 25, 1757, found the inner ex- 
perience he had been seeking. “My 
hope was now greatly increased,” 
he records, “and I thought I saw 
myself conqueror over sin, hell, and 
all manner of affliction.” 

Soon afterward he was ordained 
a priest in the Church of England. 
On his ordination he hurried to a 
Methodist chapel to assist John 
Wesley in the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

For a time Fletcher had no regu- 
lar parish. He assisted Wesley, 
preached for the Countess of Hunt- 
ington, and did all he could to serve 
in a variety of ways. But in 1760, 
Mr. Hill came with news of a 
vacant parish. “The parish is small, 
the duty light, the income good,” 
Mr. Hill confided, “and it is situ 
ated in a fine sporting country.” 

But Fletcher refused. “There is 
and too little 


too much money 

labor,” he said. 7 
“This is rather an unusual ob- 

jection,” Hill countered. “Most 


parsons would love such a parish. 
But would you prefer Madeley?” 

Madeley was a much poorer but 
larger parish. Fletcher had preached 
there the previous year and had 
come to love the people. He did 
prefer Madeley. Therefore, the vicar 
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of Madeley was moved to the 
better parish at double his previous 
salary, and Fletcher was appointed 
the vicar of Madeley. 

John Fletcher liked to preach. He 
liked pastoral duties, too. He visited 
from house to house to instruct all 
the family in the Christian faith. 
Many times he spent the entire 
night ministering to the sick and 
needy. 


IS FAME SPREAD abroad 

and soon his church was 
filled to overflowing. But this was 
not to last; soon he was complain- 
ing to Charles Wesley that the peo- 
ple had deserted him. Samuel 
Dunn explains in Selections from 
the Works of the Rev. John 
Fletcher: 

“The voluptuary detested his 
temperance and _ self-denial; the 
man of pride poured contempt 
upon his humility and condescen- 
sion; the licentious were offended 
at his gravity and strictness; and 
the formal were roused to indigna- 
tion by that spirit of zeal and de- 
votion which influenced his whole 
conversation and conduct. All of 
these .. . were leagued together as 
the inveterate enemies of this ven- 
erable pastor.” 

One of his happiest experiences 
was his association with Trevecca 
College, which Lady Huntington 
had organized in 1768 to educate 
young men for the ministry. She 
asked Fletcher for advice about 
courses of study and _ textbooks. 
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Finally, she asked him to become 
the president, and he gladly con- 
sented because this would not in- 
terfere with his responsibilities as 
vicar. He continued in this capa- 
city until he resigned as a result of 
the Calvinistic controversy. 

The controversy was an old one; 
but it was Wesley’s publication of 
the Conference Minutes of 1770 
that caused it to burst out in re- 
newed fury. These minutes were 
carelessly worded and did not 
really reflect the theology of Wesley 
and the Methodists associated with 
him. If these minutes were all we 
had, we would have to agree with 
Lady Huntington and the Calvin- 
ists that W esley preached salvation 


by works rather than faith. The 
strange thing is that Wesley, usual- 


ly so careful in his use of words, 
edited and then published these 
minutes that reflected neither what 
he believed nor what the ministers 
of the conference believed. 

The countess retaliated by in- 
forming Wesley that her chapels 
were closed to him and to his 
preachers so long as they main- 
tained these views. Demanding that 
all the teachers at Trevecca College 
subscribe to Calvinist doctrines, 
she dismissed Joseph Benson be- 
cause he held to Wesley’s Armin- 
ian doctrine of general redemption. 
John Fletcher was held in high re- 
pute by both groups and could 
have stayed, but resigned because 
he agreed with Wesley. 

Wesley himself was too busy 
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with his preaching, pastoral, and 
administrative work to take time 
for a systematic and theological de- 
fense of the Methodist faith. John 
Fletcher did, and the Methodists 
were extremely fortunate to have 
a man of his intellectual capacity 
and theological acumen to defend 
their position that salvation is for 
all, and not merely the elect. 


N January, 1773, Wesley wrote 
his famous letter to John 
Fletcher asking him to become the 
second leader of the Methodists. 
Wesley wanted Fletcher to join in 
his travels in order that he might 
be introduced to all the Methodists 
and trained for his future respon- 
sibility as leader of all the societies. 
Fletcher’s tactful reply stated: 
“Should Providence call you 
first, I shall do my best, by the 
Lord’s assistance, to help your 
brother to gather the wreck and 
keep together those who are not 
absolutely bent to throw away the 
Methodist doctrines and discipline. 
. Every help will then be neces- 
sary, and I shall not be backward 
to throw in my mite. . . . Never- 
theless, I would not leave this 
place without a fuller persuasion 
that the time is quite come.” 
He did not refuse Wesley; never- 
theless, he did not accept. 
However, Fletcher did refuse 
two years later. It was believed 
that John Wesley was dying in 
London, and Charles wrote to 
Fletcher to come to London. But 
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Fletcher refused and indicated that 
Charles should be the new leader 
of the Methodists. He said: 

“Should your brother fail on 
earth, you are called not only to 
bear up under the loss of so near 
a relative, but, for the sake of your 
common children in the Lord, you 
should endeavor to fill up the gap 
according to your strength. The 
Methodists will not expect from 
you your brother’s labours; but 
they have, I think, a right to expect 
that you will preside over them 
while God spares you in the land 
of the living.” 

John Wesley recovered, however, 
and outlived both Fletcher and 
Charles Wesley. 

In 1776 the long controversy over 
Calvinism came, at last, to an end. 
Fletcher had worked day and 
night answering the attacks upon 
the Methodists. The strain had 
taken its toll and Fletcher’s health 
was almost beyond improvement. 

This fact ought to serve as a 
concrete refutation of the claim 
that Methodists have never em- 
phasized theology; it may well be 
said that John Fletcher gave his life 


in the defense of Methodist the- 
ology! 
Fletcher tried to regain his 


health. He allowed a curate to take 
over the duties of his parish and 
retired for a time to the hot wells 
of Bristol. When this treatment 
failed, he went to London to con- 
sult the best physicians. When this 
also proved ineffective, he went to 
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France, and from France to his 
home in Switzerland. He remained 
in Switzerland for four and one- 
half years, but returned to England 
in 1781 with improved health. 

Shortly afterward he married 
Miss Sarah Bosenquet, who oper- 
ated an orphanage on which she 
had expended the large fortune she 
inherited. Now she was in financial 
difhculties and needed the help 
which Fletcher could give. On the 
other hand, Fletcher desperately 
needed someone to care for him. 

Fletcher’s health permitted him 
to work only a few hours each 
day, but these hours were used to 
the best advantage. He took an 
active interest in the Sunday 
schools that were coming into 
prominence through the work of 
Robert Raikes. He organized sev- 
eral in the Madeley Parish and 
taught in them himself. 

His final contribution to Meth- 
odism was in the role of mediator. 
At the conference of 1784, Wesley 
introduced his famous Deed of 
Declaration, the plan for continu- 
ing the work after his death. In 
this document he designated 100 
preachers to guide and govern the 
societies. This created a storm of 
controversy because it left out about 
100 preachers. When the mutter- 
ings became ominous, Wesley sim- 
ply announced that he would ex- 
clude any preachers who refused 
to accept the plan. The threat 
failed, for the preachers themselves 
were ready to walk out. It was only 
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the love, prayers, and compromises 
of John Fletcher that prevented 
a serious dissension in Methodism 
at that time. 

He pleaded with the adamant 
Wesley, “My father! my father! 
they have offended, but they are 
your children!” To the rebellious 
preachers he implored, “My breth- 
ren! my brethren! he is your 
father!” Finally the preachers who 
were ready to walk out agreed to 
the plan and the conference ended 
in unity (if not in harmony). 

Fletcher’s useful ministry was 
ended in the summer of 1785. An 
epidemic of fever broke out in his 
parish, and, although the disease 
was highly contagious, he did not 
hesitate to visit the sick and dying. 
In a short time he fell victim to 
the fatal disease, and after a brief 
illness during which time he was 
constantly praising God and ex- 
periencing the most blessed com- 
munion with him, he passed to his 
reward on August 14, 1785. 

Thus lived and died Jean Guil- 
laume De La Flechere—the man 
who, perhaps more than any other 
person, deserves the title of “The 
Saint of Methodism.” John Wesley 
left this tribute to his memory: 

“But one equal to him I have not 
known: one so inwardly and out- 
wardly devoted to God. So un- 
blameable a character in every re- 
spect, I have not found either in 
Europe or America. And I scarce 
expect to find another such, on this 
side of eternity.” 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


In Clear and Present Danger, by 
John W. Caughey, University of 
Chicago Press, 192 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: Frep Zepp, managing edi- 
tor, TOGETHER. 


Eight years ago, John W. Caughey, 
American history at 
UCLA, was fired because he refused 
a test loyalty oath. Subse- 
quently, by a decision of the California 
Supreme Court, he was reinstated in 
his post. But this experience, coupled 
with concern for what he 
lieves is going on all over the nation, 
now has led him to write a thought- 
provoking—and highly controversial 


profe ssor of 


to sign 


his be- 





-book. 

Mr. Caughey’s position boils down 
to this: The Communist threat to this 
country from within is tiny. But it is 
being exaggerated and kept on the 
front pages by men who, for one 
reason or another, stand to gain by 
keeping the public alarmed. And the 
public, not realizing what is happen- 
ing, is sacrificing its precious civil 
liberties, one by one, in the name of 
“emergency.” By the time Americans 
realize what has happened they will 
have signed away their birthright. 

He weakens his case by failing to 
hit nearly as hard at some of the 
Communist agents who have dedi- 
cated their lives to sapping America’s 
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strength—Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
to name but two. 

Whatever your views, this book will 
stir you to some serious thinking. One 
suggestion: If possible, read it in con- 
junction with J. Edgar Hoover’s Mas- 
ters of Deceit (Holt, $5). The FBI 


chief holds a position directly opposite, 


The Case for Spiritual Healing, by 
Don H. Gross. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 263 pp., $3.95, 


Reviewer: Avsert E. Day, chaplain 
and director of spiritual life, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, Washington. 


Recently there has been almost a 
rash of books dealing with the newly 
awakened interest in spiritual healing. 
Credulity and incredulity seem to vie 
for public attention. 

This is a sensitive, discriminating, 
and knowledgeable volume. The au- 
thor writes from within an effective 
ministry to the sick in his parish. He 
has a real concern growing out of a 
call from God and a love for people. 
The chapter “How God Led Me Into 
the Healing Ministry” portrays his 
inspiration for the writing of this 
book. 

We may not agree with all the in- 
terpretations and conclusions that are 
here recorded, but the thoughtful 
reader will rejoice in its wrestle with 
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moot issues and its faithful witness to 
the healing power of God. It will 
darify minds left in confusion by 
Wade Boggs, Jr., Faith Healing 
and the Christian Faith (John Knox, 
$3.50). 

It will help those who find difficulty 
the thought of miracle in a world 
of law. It makes explicit and convine- 
ing the affirmative teaching of the 
New Testament as to the place of 
healing in the ministry of Jesus and 
in the apostolic church. 

This book will enlist the interest of 
students because of its combination of 
caution with conviction. It should be 
read by every pastor who contemplates 
the possibility of undertaking such a 
try, for its wise warnings of the 
dangers inseparable from the _prac- 
tice. But it should also be read by the 
many who say, “not my responsibil- 
ity.” 

We all may well ponder the au- 
thor’s counsel about the dangers of 
disobeying God, of being indifferent 
to God, of imagining that God is 
limited by the laws of nature known 
to man. Perhaps this ministry is not 
the mere option some have assumed. 


mini 


Reflections on America, by Jacques 
Maritain. Scribners, 205 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Rosert S. CLEMMONs, di- 
rector of Adult Work, Methodist 
Board of Education, Nashville, 


Tenn. 


The smile on the face of the emi- 
nent Catholic scholar Jacques Mari- 
tain is warm as he thinks back over 
the 25 years he has spent in America. 
It is warm because he has found the 
spirit of the American people to be 
kind and human despite the misrep- 
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resentations of it in the mass media 
of our culture. 

Somehow we have a facility for per- 
ceiving false images of ourselves and 
transmitting them abroad. The first 
false image is that we are materialis- 


tic. Maritain reflects: “There are 
greedy individuals” but “the dedicated 
citizen who spends his money in the 
service of the common good, pl: ays an 
essential part in American conscious 
ness.” 

That we are activists. This masks a 
hidden aspiration to contemplation, 
contends Maritain. Meanwhile don’t 
obscure Poe, Dickinson, and T. S. 
Eliot when it comes to contemplative 
thought? 

That we are a “bourgeois nation,” 
strictly middle class. We are the most 
classless on earth, says the 
French philosopher—in the sense of 
movement through class structures in 
our society. One man can be a member 
of all classes in one lifetime—poor, 
middle, rich, and poor again. 

A truer image would be that we are 
an anxious people who want others to 
think we are basically good. This re- 
news a kind of childish immaturity. 
We need an adequate philosophy, says 
Maritain, not a prefabricated mass 
produce in ideology. This approach is 
too superficial. We need a resurgence 
of new concerns for values and ideas. 
This cannot happen until we over- 
come our guilt feelings about idle- 
ness. Work is a means to free us to 
contemplate. We must build these op- 
portunities to contemplate into our 
way of life. 

Moreover, there is some hard think- 
ing to be done. 

Until we can give ourselves to the 
thought process necessary to interpret 
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society 


the truer meaning of our existence, 
we shall continue to communicate 
false images of ourselves to others. 
As long as we use our leisure as a 
sedative—gambling, watching televi- 
sion, observing others in the sports 
arena—our thought will continue to 


be superficial. 


Prophetic Preaching, A New Ap- 
proach, by Otto J. Babb. Abingdon, 
159 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: T. Otto Natt, editor, THE 
New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


For all who would know the true 
meaning of prophetic preaching, in 
the days of the 8th-century Hebrew 
prophets and in our 20th-century 
times, this book was written, and it 
was the last by a distinguished scholar. 
An unforgettable picture of the proph- 
et’s passion, problems, purpose, power, 
perspective, and proclamation, it has 
a final chapter on the present-day 
promise of prophetic preaching. 

The prophet in any time, the pro- 
fessor of Old Testament pointed out, 
is a man of God. His whole life and 
work are centered in God’s plan and 
God’s purpose. The prophetic preacher 
“is a sinner who has learned in his 
own life the power of God’s forgiving 
love, his call to a new way of life, and 
the joy of surrender to him. The 
prophet testifies to what has happened 
to him through the grace of God.” 

Again, Dr. Baab said that the 
prophet “lives in two worlds—the 
world of human action and the world 
of the divine Word and purpose. On 
the one hand, he may be tempted and 
seduced, as are all men, by a thing- 
centered, materialistic culture. On the 
other hand, the prophet’s God reveals 
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to him the ‘world’s’ trie nature, as a 

deadly foe of the life of the spirit and 

of faith.” : 
He added: “The Word that the 


biblical prophet preaches is a word 
of wrathful love and of loving wrath.” 
And there are many more such strik- 
ing insights. 

This is not a book of prophetic ser- 
mons or sermon outlines for those 
who want (like some false prophets 
of Isaiah’s day) to give the appearance 
of being prophets, but who are un- 
willing to undergo the intellectual and 
spiritual discipline. Instead, the book 
is intended as a source of power for 
those who are ready to pay the price 
of soul searching. 


The Place of Women in_ the 
Church, by Charles Caldwell 
Ryrie. Macmillan, 155 pp., $2.95. 


Reviewer: ANNa S. Sor.tk, staff mem- 
ber, THe New Curistian Apvo- 
CATE. 


The place of women in the church 
in the 20th century has been a thorny 
issue for governing bodies of our 
churches as well as church members. 
It is under study in ecumenical circles. 

This author traces from historical 
records the development of the place 
of honor, prominence, and responsi- 
bility women have come to hold in 
their relationship to men (from a 
definitely inferior status to the status 
of subordinate and, after that, co- 
worker). Their service in the church, 
community, and home and _ their 
marital status (virgins, wives, con- 
cubines, and widows) are traced. 

A comprehensive and_ well-docu- 
mented volume (92 references in one 
chapter!), it is a book which could 
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| BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 

By Water Russet, Bowre. Here is 
belief in Jesus Christ simply and 
clearly proclaimed, in an atmosphere 
of meditation and devotion. Dr. Bowie 
shows how we reach our belief in 
Jesus Christ, and what we mean when 
we say we believe in Him. 

(AP) postpaid, $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN 

IMMORTALITY 
By JouN SvuTHERLAND BOoNNELL. An- 
swers questions such as: Why do we 
believe in immortality? How impor- 
tant is this belief? What is life like 
after death? Will help every reader 
formulate certain basic beliefs about 
life and death. (AP). . postpaid, $1.25 


DAILY MEDITATIONS ON 
THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 
By G. Ernest Tuomas. A Lenten- 
Easter devotional book of 49 readings. 
Readings for each week are based on 
one of Jesus’ words from the Cross. 
With each devotion there is a Scrip- 
ture reference and a closing prayer. 
144 pages. (AP) postpaid, $2.00 


WITH CHRIST 

IN THE GARDEN 
By Lynn J. Rapcuirre. A vivid pic- 
ture of Christ’s prayer vigil in Geth- 
semane on the eve of the Crucifixion. 
Designed to lead men to a closer 
communion with God through prayer. 


LENTEN READING srines vou 


Closer To The True Meaning of Easter 





INVITATION TO 
COMMUNE 


By Cuartes Ray Gorr. A discussion 
of the Holy Communion—a step-by- 


step interpretation of the prepara- 
tion necessary for effective commun- 
ion with God—meaning of the ele- 
ments, purpose of the communion 
service. (AP) postpaid, $1.75 


THE SLOW OF HEART 
By Matruew M. Warren. The richness 
of the Christian life is the theme of 
this book, designed to move “the 
slow of heart” to a renewed appre- 
ciation of their Christian heritage. 


(AP) postpaid, $1.50 (HA) postpaid, $2.00 
Add state sales tax where it applies 
The Methodist Publishing Houses 
i Please order from House serving you 
} \ Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 * Cincinnati 2 7 Dallas 1 
; Detroit 1 . Kansas City 6 e Nashville 2 + New York 11? 
\ Since 1789 Pittsburgh 30 e Portland 5 © Richmond 16 e@ San Francisco 2 
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well be used as basis for a study 
course. A casual reading leaves one 
with the desire to check biblical refer- 
ences and place them in their proper 
settings. It’s been said you can prove 
anything by the Bible, and it seems at 
times this writer has strained to do 
just that. 

Recalling the heated discussions and 
emotional tensions at General Con- 
ferences on the status-of-women issue, 
I felt this book gives a fundamental 
approach to this topic without the 
emotional tensions. 


Christian Education of Adults, by 
Earl Zeigler. Westminster, 142 pp., 


Reviewer: Rosert R. Powe t, profes- 
sor of Christian education, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, Washington. 


Significant ferment has taken place 
in adult Christian education during 
the past decade. A pattern of prin- 
ciples and approaches has begun to 
emerge in the minds of denomina- 
tional leaders responsible for adult 
education. A committee of these lead- 
ers selected Dr. Zeigler to write a text- 
book for the standard leadership 
course, describing and defending this 
pattern of principles and approaches. 

It emphasizes beginning with adult 
needs and interests, recognizing the 
three major age-groupings of adults, 
and planning all adult activities in the 
local church, including “men’s work” 
and “women’s work,” as parts of an 
interrelated whole. It also proposes a 
local church council of adult work 
and sanctions group procedures and 
the insights of the group dynamics 
movement by relating them to kor- 
nonia, 
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Zeigler’s book has the strengths and 
limitations of most of the texts writ 
ten for leadership courses, which ar 
usually in part committee products 
The result, as in this case, is often a 
book that lacks the daring and chal. 
lenge of a writer on his own but, on 
the other hand, contains the balance 
and solidness of a writer with a sens 
of responsibility for representing the 
best thinking of leaders in the field. 

The challenge of the book is in the 
contrast between its clear description 
of adult Christian education in the 
local church as projected by denomi- 
national leaders and the reader's 
knowledge of present practice in most 
churches. Group study and individual 
reading of this book can help close 
this gap between what is practiced and 
what is possible. 
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Conscience on Campus, by Waldo 
Beach. Association, 124 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: James S. THoMas, JR., see- 
retary, Department of Negro Cal. 
leges, Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 


Few books about college life go 
beyond description to ethical interpre- 
tation. Fewer still go beyond the praise § 
of isolated acts (such as the insistence 
of a fraternity chapter on inclusive- 
ness) to the basis which gives, mean- 
ing to that action. 

Conscience on Campus has done all 
these things unusually well. The book 
proposes to describe, and this it does 
well. One is grateful for the descrip- 
tion in terms of the moral dilemmas 
which college students face daily. In 
diagnosing the moral issues in theo- 
logical terms, Dr. Beach does a diff- 
cult job with rare skill. 
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GOD IN MY LIFE by Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke—the second 
in the Basic Christian Books series—is a sharp probe into 
the inner heart of the true Christian. It will inspire all 
adults to a clearer understanding of the meaning of per- 
sonal Christianity and the possibility of discovering God 
within the real world of the present. 

All adults in your church will find GOD IN MY LIFE 
a challenge—whether read individually or studied with 
@ group. 


Available March 1, 1959 
128 PAGES, HARD BOUND, $1.00 
Leader’s Guide 30¢ 


The Methodist Publishing Houses 


Please order from House serving you 
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Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 
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This book has a number of values 
for the pastor. It contains many state- 
ments of interpretation that are valu- 
able. For example: “Christian integrity 
is conscience which seeks to be respon- 
sible to the will of God, and is there- 
fore the same in private life as in 
public.” 

Secondly, it places in proper perspec- 
tive a number of college dilemmas 
which the pastor needs to understand. 
Also, the book shows the pointed 
relevance of the Christian faith for a 
group of people who are too easily 
called “faithless.” 

A big job is attempted in a small 
book. Yet the aims are carefully stated 
and the illusions about college life 
presented in the first two chapters. 
The remaining nine chapters conform 
to the title of the last: They go to the 
heart of the matter. 


The New Song, by Leland B. Sat- 
eren. Augsburg Publishing House, 
48 pp., $1.25 (paperback). 


Reviewer: Cuartes H. HEATON, min- 
ister of music, Second Presbyterian 


Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


Here is a plea directed to the choir 
director and church organist to use 
“modern” church music. It is a primer 
which endeavors to show the chief 
characteristics of the modern anthem, 
with useful hints about preparing and 
introducing such music to the congre- 
gation. Mr. Sateren distinguishes be- 
tween “contemporary” music (any 
music composed today), and “mod- 
ern” music (that which shows distinc- 
tive and progressive melodies, har- 
monies, and rhythms). 

Within the limited space Mr. Sat- 
eren has succeeded well. The book is 
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generously illustrated with example 
from modern anthems, but it seem; 
to me these illustrations are not rep 
resentative of the best modern church 
music. This is not to say that they 
are greatly inferior, but why not have 
selected examples from the music of 
such major prophets as Sowerby, 
Friedell, McK. Williams, or Titcomb? 


The New Song considers the diffi. § 


culties presented by melody, harmony, 
and rhythm in separate sections, list. 
ing factors about each which may be 
helpful in the rehearsal and prepara. 
tion of the music. The author right 


emphasizes that the director, by his 
attitude and enthusiasm, can cause§ 


nearly any piece of music to fail or 
succeed with his choir. It may be that 
Mr. Sateren has under-emphasized the 
difficulties, although he briefly points 
out most of the potential hazards. 

This book needed to be written. 
Pastors who feel that their choral 
music lacks variety will do well to pro 
vide their directors with a copy of this 
guide. 


Leading in Public Prayer, by An 


drew W. Blackwood. Abingdon, 


207 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Paut Wortey, professor of § 
practical theology, Candler School | 


of Theology, Emory University, Ga. 


The high privilege and awful re- 
sponsibility of leading others into the 
presence of God and of effectively 
voicing their deepest needs and ap 


propriate responses is the theme of § 


this practical study. It reflects the au- 
thor’s wide acquaintance with the pas 
toral ministry and his thorough un 
derstanding of the historic forms of 
prayer employed by Christian people 
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in public worship through the years, 
especially since the Reformation. 

Two major areas receive careful at- 
tention: prayers in public wership and 
preparation for leading prayer. After 
considering the place and pattern of 
public prayer, there follows a careful 
discussion of each type of prayer ordi- 
narily used in a service of worship. 
There is guidance for services other 
than the regular Sunday morning 
hour, as well as for many special ser- 
vices; such as, the sacraments and 
weddings. 

Then, step by step, the author ex- 
amines those vital factors which affect 
one’s preparation for leading prayer. 

“Among all the books about public 
worship, scarcely one devotes atten- 
tion to the way a minister should 
speak to God in prayer.” Here the 


| author reveals why he has prepared 





this practical guide that many minis- 
ters will find useful. It shames the 
man who does not know how or neg- 
lects to prepare to lead his people 
in prayer. It helps the good workman 
to avoid a wandering wordiness or be- 
coming a wooden liturgist in leading 
his people far into the King’s country. 


Early Sites of Christianity, by Peter 
Bamm. Pantheon Books, 256 pp., 
$4.50. 


Like a personal travelogue, the 
author describes for the reader the 
modern setting of such famed places 
as Athens, Thesssalonica, Philippi, 
Mount Athos, Tarsus, Babylon, Da- 
mascus, Ur, Jerusalem, Mount Sinai, 
weaving in their historical and bibli- 
cal significances. Twenty-two pages of 
illustrations; map; index. 


for those seeking the truth 


about death, immortality, and eternal destiny .. . 


THE LIFE BEYOND 


by Ray Summers 


To aid man in his search for knowl- 
edge about the future life as revealed 
in the New Testament is the purpose 
of this book. The Life Beyond ap- 
praises New Testament teaching on 
death, the disembodied state, the resur- 
rection, the second coming of Christ, 
final judgment, and eternal destiny. It 
offers concepts, fully documented and 
explained, which have helped Chris- 
tians to go through troubles, dangers, 
and death upright and unafraid. $3.25 


At your favorite bookseller 
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Another book by the same author. . 


WORTHY IS THE LAMB 


This work is a study of the histori- 


cal background of the book of Reve- 


lation and an application of this back- 


ground knowledge to the book’s inter- 


pretation. In addition to its basic pur- 
poses, this sensible, sane, and scholarly 
treatment presents the nature of apoc- 
alyptic literature and explains the 


methods of interpreting the biblical 
book. $2.75 


BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 











FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


ALL THE WAY HOME 

This film brings to light the severe 
community tensions created when a 
Negro family endeavors to buy a 
home in an upper middle class, white 
neighborhood. The situation is pre- 
cipitated when a retired couple decide 
to sell their home and move to an- 
other climate. When a Negro buyer 
appears the entire neighborhood is in 
turmoil. Arguments for both sides 
are forcefully stated. Photography, di- 
rection, and script are all excellent. 

The study guide which comes with 
the film makes the picture more than 
a basis for discussion. The outline of 
questions and suggestions presented 
can lead to positive community action. 
Do property values decrease when 
Negroes buy in a community? Do 
crime and violence increase? Can 
Negroes buy their way out of the 
slums? How can a community pre- 
pare for integrated housing? 

The scene of the film is northern— 
the questions are nation-wide. Dis- 
tributed by Dynamic Films, 405 Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y.; 16 mm, b. 
and w.; sale, $150, rental, $15. 


NONE FOR THE ROAD— 
{YSA) (16mm., b&w sound film, 20 
minutes). Discussion film for youth 
on drinking and driving. Film li- 
braries rent; for sale from McGraw- 


Hill. 
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Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak 
Translated by Max Hayward and 
Manya Harari. Pantheon, 559 pp, 
$5.00. 


Reviewer: T. Orro Natt, Editor 
THe New CuristiaAN ADVOCATE. 





“Storm” might well serve as the 
theme of this turbulent story—theJ 
storm of war, the storm of nature, the 
storm of human passions, the storm[ 
of brutality and destruction as the old 
order is driven out and the new order 
comes driving in. 

Beautifully written the book is full 
of stormy characters, none more bent} 
by the winds and yet unyielding like| 
a tree at timberline than Yun 
Zhivago, who is probably Pasternak 
himself. Through war, famine, ruin, 
murder, intrigue and the eroding ten. 
sions of conflicting loyalties and loves, 
he goes on in the relentless search for 
the meaning of life. 

The book is in the great tradition 
of heroic thinking and brave living— 
the tradition of Pushkin and 
Dostoevski, of Tolstoy and Chekhoy 
and Turgenev. 

It is no accident that the 
name is derived from the 
adjective for “alive.” Through 25 


hero's 


years of enforced retirement Pasternak | 








Russian | 


stayed alive spiritually and artistically; § 


and now he emerges with the solid 
conviction that life is not a lump of 
raw material that needs processing or 
ennobling by anybody’s touch. “Life is 
constantly renewing and remaking 


and changing and transforming it | 


self.” 

Against the confining and delimit 
ing of life Pasternak protests. His 
protest is as much against the Or 
ganization Man as the Party Man, 
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so we do both him and ourselves an 
injustice if we look upon his book 
as an unflattering picture of Soviet 
society. That it is—no doubt about 
it. But the book, withheld from pub- 
lication in Russia after it was on the 
Italian presses, reaches forward to the 
post-Communist world, 


Not a “Christian novel,” in the 
narrow sense of that term, the book 
till has an undercurrent of religion. 


Six Makers of English Religion 
1500-1700, aig! Gordon Rupp. 
Harper & Bros., 125 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Dovuctas R. CHANDLER, 
professor of church history, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, Westminster, 
VV 


Mi 


Six men and their six great books 
do not make a full list of all that went 
into the making of “English religion,” 
but these six do make a highly pre- 
and important list. 

This is a book about the beginnings 
of English Protestantism, written to 
that “a way of life was created 
in England by the Reformation” and 
that in this creation there are “certain 
landmarks, certain great normative 
documents.” These are: The English 


ferred 


show 


Bible (William Tyndale), The Book 
of Common Prayer (Thomas Cran- 
mer ) » John Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and the hymns of 
W atts. It would be folly to question 
the vast influence of these books or of 


their authors—a scholar, an arch- 
bishop, a historian, a poet, a tinker, 
and a divine—men whose powerful 
minds and moving emotions wit- 
nessed so persuasively to their Chris- 
tian faith. 
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These were all “best sellers,” and 
some of them still are. The men who 
wrote them took the red-hot issues 
of their times and fanned and forged 
them into massive protests so that a 
new Gordon Rupp 
writes of them, as he lectures, with a 
happy union of consummate skill and 
impressive scholarship. It is an ever 
lasting joy to read the data of history 
illuminated and transformed 


order was born. 


so so 
into something warm, pulsing, 
vibrant, and to find in these pages a 

Protestant religion “worth living. 

fighting, and dying for.” 

Man’s Estimate of Man, by E. H 
Robertson. John Knox Press, 125 
pp., $2.25. 

Reviewer: Aubrey ALSOBROOK, pastor, 


Central Methodist Church, Fitz 


gerat d, Ga. 


The title of this book is misleading, 
for the author does not present mi in 
in the light of He 
deal with the nasil interpreta 
tions of man, but a considerable por 
tion of the volume delineates the 
biblical interpretation of human exist- 
ence. 

In the preface the writer states that 
the book is derived from a small 
booklet which he wrote for the Con 
ference of British Missionary Societies. 

A major weakness of the book 
that it lacks continuity. The chapters 


man alon e. loe S 


are brief essays on such themes as, 
man as a child of nature, anxiety of 
guilt, psychologists’ interpretation of 
man, the existentialists, the Old and 
New Testament understanding of 
man, and the emptiness of meaning. 


At best what the writer has done is 
only introductory. 
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BRIEFLY NOTED... 


History of Religions, by E. O. James, 
Harper & Bros., 237 pp., $2.75. 


The general reader who wants to fit 
together the bits and pieces of the 
jigsaw puzzle of world religions gains 
here all-round knowledge. Bibliogra- 
phies at the end of each chapter en- 
courage deeper, more detailed study. 


Worship and the Modern Child, 
by John G. Williams. London Na- 
tional Society (distributed by Mac- 
millan), 214 pp., $2.50. 


Religious education problems as 
found in England are discussed here 
to acquaint parents, clergy, and teach- 
ers with practical difficulties of lead- 
ing children into the practice of devo- 
tion and active fellowship of the 
church—including means available for 
handling the problems. 


Uncomfortable Words, by Joost De 
Blank. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
120 pp., $1.25. 


Choosing some of Jesus’ “uncom- 
fortable” words, the Archbishop of 
Cape Town seeks in this devotional 
book to “disturb” the Lenten reader 
to action. 


Intimations of Christianity, by 
Simone Weil (collected and trans- 
lated by Elizabeth C. Geissbuhler). 
Beacon Press, 208 pp., $3.95. 


This French author sees God's 
quest for man in Greek mythology 
and folklore and presents her inter- 
pretations along with the stories, often 
pointing out Christian sequels. 
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Middle East Pilgrimage, by R. Park 
Johnson. Friendship, 164 pp., $2.95; 
paperback, $1.50. 


A simplified analysis of how the 
“unchanging East” is breaking tradi- 
tions to search for a better spiritual 
and material life and the role of 
Christianity in this search. Written in 
popular style. A good addition to 
church libraries, the book includes 
map and bibliography. 

This book and the two preceding 
are useful study books for Woman's 
Society members in the 1958-1959 
club season. 


The Lands Between, by John Ba. 
deau. Friendship, 138 pp., $2.95; 
paperback, $1.75. 


A Presbyterian minister and former 
president of American University, 
Cairo, traces the political and reli- 
gious history of Middle Eastern lands, 
creating a setting for understanding 
in perspective present-day tensions 
and discussing briefly the future of 
Christian missions in that area. 


God And The Soviets, by Marcus 
Bach. Crowell, 214 pp., $4. 


Although the author’s experiences 
are not different from those of any 
other visitor who goes to Russia in 
search of answers to questions about 
religion, this book has the virtue of 
careful organization. Yet it is full of 
human interest based on many hu- 
man contacts. And this interest is re- 
lated to a preaching purpose, for he 
crosses the border with a viewpoint 
as unmistakable as his citizenship. 
And the reader benefits. 
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The Master: A Life of Jesus 
Christ, by Walter Russell Bowie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 331 pp., 
$1.50. A new edition for students. 


What Psychology Says About Re- 
ligion, by Wayne E. Oates. Asso- 
ciation Press, 128 pp., 50 cents. 


The Oldest Stories in the World, 
by Theodor Gaster. Beacon Press, 
238 pp., $1.95. Stories translated and 
retold, with comments. 


Saint Augustine on Christian Doc- 
trine, trans. by D. W. Robertson, 
Jr. Liberal Arts Press, 169 pp., 95 


cents. 


Anglicanism, by Stephen Neill. Pen- 
guin Books, 466 pp., 95 cents. 


Protestant Christianity, by John 
Dillenberger and Claude Welch. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 340 pp., | 


$1.50. 


The Sermons of John Donne, se- 
lected by Theodore A. Gill. Meri- 
dian Books (Living Age). 285 pp., 
$1.35. 


Evangelism for Teen-Agers, by 
Howard W. Ellis. Abingdon Press, 
112 pp., $1.00. 


The Protestant Era, by Paul Tillich. 
Tr. by James Luther Adams 
(Abridged), University of Chicago 
Press, (Phoenix Books), 242 pp., 
$1.50. 


Prayer, by George A. Buttrick. 
Abingdon Press (Apex Books), 333 
pp-, $1.50. 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON 
ANNUAL 









Edited by Charles M. Laymon 
Lesson Analysis by Roy L. Smith 


A comprehensive commen- 
tary on the International Sun- 
day School lessons to help you 
present an informed, inspiring 
lesson to adult classes. Lesson 
texts in both the King James 
and Revised Standard versions. 
Explanations by biblical schol- 
ars, revealing special meanings 
in the Bible text not readily 
gained from the text alone. Sev- 
eral new maps, and a scripture 
index. Every teacher should 
have this book! $2.95 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


NEWS and trends 


LAUNCH WORLD CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY PROGRAM 


A nationwide peace program in 33 
major denominations of the U.S.A. 
was launched at the fifth World Order 
Conference in Cleveland. 

It is to be a co-ordinated plan for 
education and action in 144,000 Prot- 
estant and Orthodox congregations on 
“Christian Responsibility on a Chang- 
ing Planet.” This was the theme of 
the conference, sponsored by the In- 
ternational Affairs department of the 
National Council of Churches. 

From June, 1959 to June, 1960 the 
co-operating groups will devote a year 
of intensive study to Christian con- 
cerns in international affairs through 
their regular denominational 
grams and publications. No new ma- 
chinery for the peace emphasis is an- 
ticipated. 

Initiating the year’s study will be 
publication between now and June 


pro- 


of the 5,000 word Message, the reso- 
lutions, and the reports of four work- 
shop sections received by the Cleve- 
land conference. 

Materials emanating from the con- 
ference were preceded by a consulta- 
tion of specialists on “Moral Issues 
and Nuclear-space problems” a year 
ago and work since then involving 
about 170 specially qualified persons, 
on 12 preparatory papers. 

During the conference, November 
18 to 21, some 600 delegates and con- 
sultants heard speakers of divergent 
viewpoints, including Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, former U.S. 
Air Force Secretary Thomas K. Fin- 
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letter, and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 
The four section reports and confer- 
ence approved statements reflected a 
strong wave of opinion favoring 
major changes in current U\S. foreign 
policy. 

Basic moral considerations, fear of 
the possibility of nuclear destruction, 
and pacifist sentiment (though this 
clearly represented a minority) com- 
bined to influence the conference to 
issue more specific and more far- 
reaching resolutions than the previous 
such conference in 1953. 

The Message, now to be promul- 

gated to the churches, calls for steps 
leading toward admission of Red 
China into the recognized community 
of nations; disarmament; abolition of 
Universal Military Training; more 
non-military aid to underdeveloped 
nations; and expression of confidence 
in the United Nations. 
The Message notes that the five 
years since the last World Order Con- 
ference “have brought no noticeable 
adjustment of the moral and ideologi- 
cal conflict between communist and 
non-communist nations.” It declares 
that “the task of every 
Christian is to seize the initiative in 
the prevention of war and the achieve 
ment of peace.” 

In separate resolutions the confer- 
ence also: 

e Called for vigorous enforcement of 
the law on racial desegregation, as 
determined by Supreme Court de 
cisions, and an immediate conference 


immediate 
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of national leadership initiated by the 
President to focus support for law- 
abiding forces. 

e Asked full and widespread support 
of human rights in race relations by 
churches and their members. 

e Urged the Department of State to 
present to the U.S. Senate the Geno- 
cide Convention to prevent persecu- 
tion and extermination of minorities; 
and urged the government to consider 
other U.N. conventions for enforce- 
ment of human rights. 

e Asked two departments of the Na- 
tional Council to inquire into reported 
moves in the Soviet Union to destroy 
rights of Muslims, Jews, and other 
minority groups and, if reports are 
found justified, to make strong repre- 
sentation to the United Nations to 
seek prevention of such persecution. 
A similar investigation was asked for 
Spain. 


e Requested the U.S. Government to 


give positive support by peaceful 
means to responsible self-determina- 
tion of all peoples. 

e Commended all leaders working 
creatively to hasten desegregation. 

e Urged continued negotiation to 
solve tensions in the Middle East and 
support of legitimate aspirations of 
Arabs for unity and of Israel for sur- 
vival in peace. 

Most hotly debated point was a 
statement from the section on “The 
Power Struggle and Security in a Nu- 
clear-Space Age” that implied a Chris- 
tian could not support the concept of 
nuclear retaliation in the event of at- 
tack. A majority approved a supple- 
mentary statement to be attached to 
the section’s report. The conference 
did agree in categorically rejecting 
preventive war. 
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The Conference stand on Red China 
brought immediate criticism from Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale and Dr. 
Daniel Poling, editor of The Christian 
Herald. Both men repudiated the ac- 
tion and declared it did not speak for 
all of Protestantism. 

But at the same time the World 
Order Study Conference was in ses- 
sion The Methodist Church’s Board 
of Christian Social Relations an 
agency of the Southern California- 
Arizona Annual Conference voted 29 
to 4 in favor of admission of the Com- 
munist regime into the UN. The con- 
ference has not acted however on the 
issue. 


EUB Approves Merger Talks 


At its General Conference the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church gave 
the green light to “exploration of pos- 
sible advantages and disadvantages” 
of union with The Methodist Church. 

The delegates rejected a minority 
report which charged that the pro- 
posed merger would practically 
amount to absorption of the 800,000- 
member EUB body into 9.6 million- 
member Methodism. 

The Conference authorized the 
EUB Federation and Union Commis- 
sion to enter discussions with the 
Methodist Commission on Church 
Union and continue talks with the 
Church of the Brethren and other 
groups. 

Bishop F. Gerald Ensley of Des 
Moines, Iowa, representing Methodists 
at the Conference, pointed out major 
similarities in the two denominations, 
described problems that merger might 
bring, and assured delegates that 
Methodist leaders “pray for the day 
when we may become one flesh.” 
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300 MINISTERS TAKE STRONG STAND ON RACE ISSUE 


There have always been times when 
men of the clergy have had to dis- 
regard personal and denominational 
differences in preference to what they 
believe is God’s absolute and Divine 
Will. Such a time came last Novem- 
ber 23 when 312 white ministers of 
Atlanta, Ga., signed a sweeping mani- 
festo on the South’s racial crisis. 

The statement, their second in a 
year, left no doubt as to where they 


stood regarding public school inte- 
“It is clearer now than ever 
“that we must obey 


gration. 
before,” they said, 
the law.” 

The signers included 97 Methodists 
and represented 17 Protestant, Greek 
Orthodox, and Jewish denominations 
—the majority of the city’s clergymen. 

The first manifesto was issued by 
80 Atlanta ministers (20 of them 
Methodists) on Nov. 3, 1957. 

In a year the danger of racial 
violence had so deepened that the 
ministers felt it mandatory to speak 
“as individual citizens of Georgia and 
the U.S.,” and re-affirm their position. 
Thus they strongly emphasized that: 

1. Freedom of speech must at all 
costs be preserved. 

As Americans and as religious 
leaders, we have an obligation to obey 
the law. 

The public school system must 
not be destroyed. 

4. Hatred and scorn for those of an- 
other race, or for those who hold 
position different from our own, can 
never be justified. 

5. Communication between respon- 
sible leaders of the races must be 
maintained. 

6. Our difficulties cannot be solved 
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in our own strength or in human 
wisdom, but only through prayer and 
in obedience to the will of God. 

The signers of the second Atlanta 
Manifesto “do not believe in the wis- 
dom of massive integration and are 
sincerely opposed to the amalgamation 
of the races.” However, they pointed 
out that “the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of the Constitution has the 
effect of law.” 

“Tt is possible for the court to err,” 
they declared, “just as it is possible 
for Congress to enact bad laws. 
Citizens have the right to work 
through legal processes to secure the 
correction of judicial errors or re- 
peal undesirable legislation. They do 
not have the right to defy laws simply 
because they personally hold them to 
be unwise or harmful.” 

Living with and under the law has 
been a thorn for many of the South’s 
political leaders. To this the ministers 
roundly asserted: 

“We are alarmed to note that many 
political leaders are apparently will- 
ing to offer no better solution than 
the closing of public schools and the 
destruction of public education in 
order to maintain what has been in- 
appropriately described as ‘our sacred 
way of life.’ 

Several d: ays later in Statesboro, Ga, 
Sen. Richard Russell (D.-Ga.) criti- 
cized the manifesto as a “surrender 
to integration efforts,” saying, “If we 
acquiesce in this movement, which 
would result in mongrelization, there 
is no power on earth that can restore 
the white race to Georgia.” 

A survey conducted by Pulpit 
Digest, a non-denominational journal 
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for ministers, shows that four out of 
five ministers in the 17 Southern 
states favor compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s integration ruling. 

In less than a week after the min- 
isters made public their views, some 
250 faculty members of Atlanta’s 
Methodist-related Emory University 
released a manifesto opposing the 
closing of public schools “anywhere in 
the U.S.” They said such interrup- 
tion, if prolonged, could result in the 
loss of an entire generation of spe- 
cialists. 


Story of Good Will 


Thirty-three years ago, Methodist 
missionary Earl Smith went to the 
Cerro, a squalid section of Monte- 
Uruguay, and teeming with 
75,000 people of all races and nation- 
alities. 

Amid slim pickings and a miser- 
able winter, he worked among a sad 
and disheartened people. Hundreds 
had been laid off from the packing 
houses because cattle were too thin 
to buy. It was Smith’s first winter as 
director of Friendship House, and he 
shared the suffering. 

“We should begin a Goodwill In- 
dustry to give work to some of these 
people ...,” Smith said, and purely 
on faith, the first Goodwill in South 
America was begun in a three-room 
shack. That first winter, 20 families 
were helped. 

Earl Smith found a young and 
eager new member of the church, 
who was just right to take over the 
operation. J. Antonio Loureiro was 
sent to Boston to study Goodwill 
there, and on his return took over the 
office at Friendship House. 


video, 
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... Of Interest to Pastors 


January 19-23—Annual Ministers Week, 
Emory University, Adanta, Ga. 

January 20-23—At Kenlake Hotel, Pa- 
ducah, Ky., ministers conference on spiritual 
birth and growth. 

January 27-30—at Montreat, N.C., spir 
itual birth and growth conference for min 
isters. 

Fepruary 3-6—Rocky Mountain Pas- 
tors’ School and Iliff Week of Graduate Lec- 
tures, Denver. 

Fesruary 5-7—Interracial Conference for 
East Tennessee and Holston Conferences at 
Morristown College, Morristown, Tenn. 


He moved it to two big old ware- 
houses, and within six months had 
given Goodwill bags to 2,000 families. 

In 33 years, more than 12,000 in 
need have been helped and work 
given to more than 3,500 unemployed. 


Methodist Print 
The Rev. Earl Smith (right), who 
put the Goodwill Industry in South 
America, and Director ]. Antonio 
Loureiro look over building plans for 
improving the facilities and work at 
the Friendship House in Montevideo. 
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CHURCH MAKING PROGRESS BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Soon after Methodism’s Bishop 
Ferdinand Sigg of the Geneva 
(Switzerland) Episcopal Area arrived 
in the U.S. for the annual meeting of 
the Council of Bishops in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, he was bombarded with ques- 
tions about the state of the church 
in Poland and elsewhere behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

“It is progressing,” 
swered. “ and 
brightest spot of all!” 

Included in Bishop Sigg’s area are 
Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, North 
Africa, Yugoslavia (with its own 
queer brand of Communism), and the 
four Iron Curtain countries of Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 


Poland. 


Methodism found its way into Po- 


sishop Sigg an- 
Poland is the 


land in 1920 as part of a large relief 
program of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. For almost 30 years it 


progressed, until politics 
forced missionaries to withdraw in 
1949. It was two years before U.S. 
Methodists were able to return. 

“Poland is a freer country than the 
others in Eastern Europe,” said 
Bishop Sigg. “It does not have much 
to lose or ak to gain, but it is re- 
markable to see how the people cling 
to what little they have.” 

As for the others in his area: 

“Hungary is the most Western- 
minded. 

“Yugoslavia, poorest of all, is al- 
ways in-between. 

3ulgaria has always been pro- 

slavic and closer to Russia. Methodism 
is winning everywhere except here. 

“In Czechoslovakia everything is 
very different.” 
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With a freer church in Poland (al- 
though under definite control of state 
officials) hopes are high for establish. 
ing a seminary in Warsaw to train 
more native Poles in the ministry. 

“Methodists in Poland are free to 
progress,” says Bishop Sigg, “but not 
to enter politics. We are growing 
because of the kind of service and 
ministry we give to the people. The 
state, in all the countries, including 
Germany, has never learned that 
there can be a church that is asking 
nothing from the state—that wants 
only to give.” 

Brilliant and outspoken, Sigg, 56, 
was elected bishop in 1954, believes 
in worldwide missions, deplores the 
way U.S. Methodists devote dispro- 
portionate time to domestic matters 
in the General Conference when, he 
says, “The whole world is Meth- 
odism’s parish.” 

On his last visit to the U.S. to at 
tend the second general assembly ¢ 
the World Council of Churches i 
Evanston, Ill., in 1954, Bishop Sigg 
declared that “Often you (American 
Methodists) give me the feeling that 
we in Europe are a part of your mis- 
sion work instead of an integral part 
of a worldwide church.” 

His position has not changed. And 
in the attempts of Methodism to ex- 
pand in Iron Curtain countries he 
offers this advice: “Be careful of im- 
posing your culture upon others of 
a different culture. First know that 
you are right. Then show the Chris 
tian pattern rather than speak out 
against Communism, for example. 
Illustrate the positive and do not em? 
phasize the negative.” 
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Christianity Is Reaching 
Laboring Man in India 


Christianity is going to the labor- 
ing man of India, finding him out 
at his task in mine, factory, shop, or 
mill. It has found him faced with 
new conditions in a rapidly develop- 
ing industrial community, often alone 
and without his family. 

The church has formed for him a 
new congregational environment as 
dedicated men and women of many 
denominations and tongues work 
with plant owners and managers for 
the good of all. This work is described 
in a new report by the Rev. Halsey 
E. Dewey of Asansol, West Bengal, 
to the Methodist Board of Missions. 

With few ordained ministers, fa- 
cilities for worship are gradually be- 
ing created with assistance of land, 
buildings, or money from companies. 
Some churches have been able to get 
graduates from the Jubbulpore Theo- 
logical College. Parishioners often 
come many miles to attend services. 

Methodists long ago recognized that 
there had to be a united church. It 
has not been the aim to change 
Anglicans, Baptists, or Presbyterians 
into Methodists, but rather to create 
an atmosphere of good will and co- 
operation. 

At Panchet, site of a new power 
plant, a modern city has sprung from 
a village of a few mud-walled houses. 
Thousands of acres of farm land were 
irrigated. As Christians moved in, six 
denominations went together for a 
church and school. 

In another community the church 
grew to 250 in three years after aid 
from Methodists led to appointment 
of a native pastor. Services had been 
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started in an old barracks which a 
consecrated Briton had persuaded a 
fertilizer company to let them use. 

The maintenance engineer at 
Bokaro, one of the largest power 
plants in India, opened his home for 
weekly meetings of Christian em- 
ployees. In the fast-growing commu- 
nity, contributions from Christians 
and non-Christians made possible a 
fine church and plans for a primary 
school. India’s five-year plan, bring- 
ing more industry to Bokaro, may 
make the church one of the largest 
in India. 


Reds Aid Hungary Church 


The Hungarian Reformed Church 
is the thankful recipient of a new 
favor from the Communist-controlled 
Hungarian government, the Hun- 
garian Church Press reports. 

The government declined to make 
a scheduled reduction in its subsidy 
to the church, the news service said, 
and church leaders declared they “ap- 
preciate this help of the government 
as a new expression of good -will 
toward the Reformed Church.” 

Periodic reductions in the subsidy 
were outlined in a 1948 church-state 
agreement with the stated purpose of 
making the church self-supporting in 
20 years. As yet, no reduction has 
been realized. The current reduction 
was scheduled for January 1. 

Most of the subsidy is used for 
salaries of pastors and church officials, 
the Church Press said. 

The Reform Church also supported 
candidates of the Communist-spon- 
sored People’s Patriotic Front in a 
recent election of members to the 
Hungarian National Assembly. 
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JUDICIAL COUNCIL HANDS DOWN NINE DECISIONS 


Nine decisions covering a wide 
range of legal questions involving 
activities of the church have been 
made by the Judicial Council of The 
Methodist Church, the “supreme 
court” of the Church. 

Following is a digest of the Coun- 
cil’s 1958 decisions on questions sub- 
mitted by various conferences and 
boards for final determination. The 
complete texts of the decisions are to 
be made available during January. 

On a question posed by the Pacific 
Northwest Conference, the Council 
ruled (Decision No. 148) that the 
Conterence Interboard Council is not 
exceeding its authority in acting as 
a budget review committee, and that 
the Conference Commission on World 
Service and Finance is not delegating 
its authority by using the services of 
the Interboard Council. 

A declaratory decision (No. 149) 
for the Virginia Annual Conference 
held that a ministerial member of the 
conference, who has been placed in 
retirement relation with the privilege 
of making an annuity claim on the 
personal disability, may 
not receive payment for serving a 
church in a ministerial capacity and 
at the same time draw an annuity 
from the Conference Board of Pen- 
sions. 

In another decision (No. 150) for 
the Virginia Conference, the Council 
declared that years of service as a 
full-time approved supply pastor prior 
to admission on trial by a conference 
may be counted in the 40 years of 
“full-time approved service” required 
for retired relation under Par. 1617 


(3) of the 1956 Discipline. 
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The Wisconsin Annual Conference 
requested a decision on its rule that 
Official Boards may provide for the 
payment, in whole, or in part, of 
parsonage utilities (including heat, 
light, gas, telephone and water), the 
same not to be considered or reported 
as salaries; the amount in any case 
not to exceed the cost of such utilities, 
The conference rule also directed that 
such utility items shall be reported in 
the statistical records of the conference 
minutes. The Council decision (No, 
151) held that the rule was not in 
conflict with provisions of section 6, 
Par. 1624 of the Discipline or with 
any other provision of the Discipline, 

A decision (No. 152) for the Little 
Rock Conference declared that ap 
pointment to attend school as pro 
vided in Par. 432 of the Discipline, 
section 7, may not be considered to 
have met the requirements of two 
years’ service required in Par. 34] 
(a) for admission into full annual 
conference membership. 

The Judicial Council in Decision 
No. 153 ruled it had no jurisdiction 
to act on action taken by the Lexing- 
ton Annual Conference in relation to 
the location of one of its members, 
The presiding bishop had referred the 
matter to the Council. 

The Council of Bishops asked the 
Judicial Council to rule whether 
Amendments VII and VIII of the 
Constitution of The Methodist 
Church, as approved by the 1952 Ger 
eral Conference and announced a 
adopted just prior to the 1956 General 
Conference, had been legally adopted 
by the various annual conferences if 
view of the fact that the wording 
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of the amendments as presented to the 
General Conference and the Annual 
Conferences differed. The Council 
ruled (Decision No. 154) that accord- 
ing to the official journals of the 
1952 and 1956 General Conferences 
the amendments were legally adopted. 

The Judicial Council ruled in De- 
cision No. 155 for the General Con- 
ference Commission on the Structure 
of Methodism Overseas that a Central 
Conference may not adopt legislation 
which would change General Con- 
ference legislation with reference to 
full clergy rights for women. It de- 
clared a Central Conference may not 
refuse to accept a woman who has 
been granted full clergy rights as a 
member of an annual conference, and 
held that a bishop has power to trans- 
fer a woman ministerial member to 
any annual conference, provided he 
has her consent and the consent of 
the receiving conference. 

The Judicial Council declined, in 
Decision No. 156, to act on a re- 
quest by the Board of Education for 
an interpretation of what constitutes 
a “part-time approved supply pastor” 
and a “full-time approved supply pas- 
tor” as the terms are used in Par. 
317 (2) and (3) of the Discipline. 
The Council said this was a legisla- 
tive and not a judicial matter. 


More Theology Students 


Methodism’s 10 theological schools 
have increased enrollments by about 
10 per cent over last year, according 
to the Rev. Gerald O. McCulloh of 
Nashville, the church’s director of 


theological education. [See How 
Serious Is the Shortage of Ministers?, 
page 6, July, 1958. ] 
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He said that further increases can 
be expected because of more aware- 
ness in the church of need for more 
men in the ministry, an intensive 
recruitment program, improvement of 
facilities, opening of two new schools 
in 1959-60, increased number of pre- 
ministerial graduates from colleges, 
and a greater number of conferences 
on the ministry held in Methodist 
conferences and areas. 


Bishop Ward Dies 


Bishop Ralph A. Ward, 77, of the 
Taiwan-Hong Kong Area, died De- 
cember 10 in Hong Kong. 

Since 1909, when he first went to 
China as a missionary, he had alter- 
nated periods of service there and in 
the U.S. 

He was elected bishop in 1937 and 
assigned to Chengtu, in West China, 
and four years later to Shanghai. 
During World War II, he spent three 
years in Japanese prison camps, where 
he was hospitalized about a third of 
the time because of malnutrition. 


Burma Conference Changes 


Four new District Superintendents 
have been named in the Burma An- 
nual Conference, Rangoon, by Bishop 
Hobart B. Amstutz. 

They are U Po Tha, Rangoon 
Burmese District; U Hla Sein, Pegu 
Burmese District; the Rev. G. R. 
Readon, Indian District; and the Rev. 
R. C. Howard, English District. 

Daw Thein Nyoon (Mrs. Ba 
Thwin) was elected as Conference 
Lay Leader. Bishop Amstutz, who has 
headquarters in Singapore, dedicated 
a new Chinese primary school, and 
conducted several ordinations. 
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GIVING TO ADVANCES BALANCES WORLD SERVICE DIP 


“The World Service dollar is worth 
more than any other dollar at any 
time,” Boston’s Bishop John Wesley 
Lord said. “It’s the biggest dollar in 
the world.” 

However, for the last six months or 
so Methodism’s “biggest dollar” has 
not been coming into the fold as fast 
and as often. In its monthly reports 
for the first six months of the fiscal 
year (June 1 to November 30) the 
Council on World Service and 
Finance reveals that $255,334 less had 
been given, in comparison to the same 
period a year ago. 

Of the church’s six jurisdictions 
only the Central (all Negro) increased 
contributions to World Service over 
the previous fiscal year—from $22,572 
to $27,331. 

Probably no single dollar is divided 
so often as the World Service Dollar. 
It goes to support 17 boards and 
agencies of The Church, swells pen- 
sion coffers and aids in support of 
American University and the School 
of International Service. 

To operate the boards and agencies 
efficiently and continue its service to 
the world, the 1956 General Confer- 
ence set a new annual budget for 
World Service: $12,200,000 (or $48 
million by the next conference in 
1960). 

This new goal has never been 
reached but the last two years have 
shown a remarkable increase in con- 
tributions. 

For example, little more than $9 
million was contributed to World 
Service in the 1952-53 fiscal period. 
Through steady increases over the 
years contributions amounted to $11,- 
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941,314.48 last year—only $258,000 
short of the General Conference goal, 

Reasons for the monthly decline in 
World Service funds were not re- 
ported by the Council on World Sery- 
ice and Finance. Dr. Thomas B. Lugg 
is treasurer. 

It is believed, however, by such 
church stalwarts as Bishop Matthew 
W. Clair of the Central Jurisdiction 
writing in the Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, that many churches have de- 
veloped a tendency to give more for 
local church needs than for World 
Service. 

Dr. Lugg said that despite the re- 
cent decrease in World Service funds, 
“We have been able to maintain a 
balance by increasing contributions to 
General Advance Specials. It is this 
balance that must be maintained.” 

General Advance Specials is the 
“breadbasket” of the Church’s world 
and national missions and overseas 
(MCOR) relief programs. Showing a 
healthy 14.53 per cent increase for the 
first six months of the fiscal year, 
contributions have now reached $2, 
622,894. 

Increases were noted in World 
Service Specials, Famine Relief for 
India and the Methodist Television 
Ministry. Receipts for the Episcopal 
Fund, General Administration and 
Interdenominational Cooperation, 
were down some $45,496 over last 
year. 

Last year when hit by flood, 
hunger, and drought—among other 
things—there was no special fund 
designated for India relief. 

This year some $24,178 has already 
been contributed. 
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Pastor Uses Hypnotism 


Hypnotism was once reserved for 
use on the stage by magicians and 
mystics. Now it is used by physicians 
and dentists to ease pain—and by a 
Methodist minister in Conyers, Ga., 
in counseling members of his con- 
gregation. 

Trained as a hypnotist, the Rev. 
J. Douglas Gibson, pastor of First 
Methodist Church, says hypnosis has 
proved an invaluable aid in his coun- 
seling work. 

Of some 


460 


members in_ his 


Bishop Donald H. Tippett of San Francisco (third from left) brea 


church, he has hypnotized about 65 
of them for various causes ranging 
from biting finger nails to easing pain 
in the final stages of cancer. 


In counseling chronic alcoholics 
Gibson says that he could sometimes 
take away the desire for alcohol. “If 
the desire couldn't be removed,” he 
added, “I suggest to a man that he 
cannot retain alcohol on his stomach, 
or I tell him he would be unable to 
raise a glass or a bottle of alcohol to 
his mouth. 

“[ found it really works!” 


Ohio Methodist Inforn 


s ground 


in a snowstorm last November 28 for the Methodist Theological School in 
Ohio. Looking on are (from left) Dr. G. O. McCulloh, department of theo- 
logical education director; Bishop Hazen Werner of Ohio, president of the 
trustees, and Dr. ]. W. Dickhaut, director of Methodism’s brand new seminary. 
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News Digest... 
VETO DRAFT APPEAL. A 


Jehovah’s Witness minister whose 
draft deferment was cancelled when 
he took a part-time secular job lost 
his appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
He had been convicted of draft law 
violation on refusing to report when 
ordered. 


HITS ‘POPULAR’ RELIGION. 
Today’s popular religion falls far 
short of the depth of historic religion, 
said Dr. T. William Hall, University 
of Denver religious department head. 
He said it ought to be an attempt by 
persons to answer fundamental ques- 
tions with maximum of meaning and 
truth. 


ASKING FOR TROUBLE. Dr. 
Robert Spike of the Congregational 
Board of Home Missions told a con- 
ference on the urban church that a 
Christian church which involves itself 
in stresses and strains of urban life is 
asking for trouble, although, he said, 
it is the kind of trouble in which the 
church should be involved. 


RETAIN NAME. The new Lu- 
theran denomination formed by 
merger of three church bodies will 
be known by the name originally 
chosen for it—the American Lutheran 
Church. 


HONOR SERVICEMEN. “Mili- 
tary Recognition Day” is observed 
one Sunday each year in the Interbay 
Methodist Church, Tampa, Fla. 
Among members are 56 military 
families from MacDill Air Force Base. 


SEEK NEW REFORMATION. Dr. 
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Henry P. Van Dusen, head of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
has urged “the wholehearted pooling 
of resources, conscription of ablest 
leadership out of every church for the 
service of all churches, loyal enlist. 
ment in shared tasks at whatever pri- 
vate or organizational sacrifice.” 


DEACONESS IS ECUMENICAL |} 


FELLOW. Dr. Evelyn Berry, Meth- 
edist deaconess and professor of phi- 
losophy at Paine College, Augusta, 
Ga., is the only person from the US. 


among 24 taking part in a program of | 
advanced religious studies at Union } 


Theological Seminary, New York. 


UNITE FREE METHODISTS. 
Forming of a world-wide Free Meth- 
odist Church has been voted by the 
denomination’s administrative body. 


World membership exceeds 90,000, } 


of which more than one-third are in 
mission areas. 


WANT EDUCATION — SPE 
CIALS. The Association of Wesley 
Foundations has asked for creation of 
“education specials” for operation and 
building of Methodist educational in 
stitutions. 


SEEK CANADIAN UNITY. Four 
church bodies in the U.S. who have 
members in Canada have given en 
couragement to establishment of an 
independent Lutheran Church there. 
They are the American Evangelical 
Lutheran, Augustana Lutherag, 
Suomi Synod, and United Lutheran, 


ASK ECUMENICAL PERSPEC 
TIVE. Church historians from 16 de 
nominations heard emphasis on im 
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portance of the ecumenical perspective 
in teaching of church history when 
they attended the American Society of 
Church History meeting recently. In 
the past, primary concern has been 
with denominational and national in- 
terpretations. 


ADVENTISTS BIGGEST 
GIVERS. According to survey by the 
National Council of Churches, high- 
est per capita giving in 1957 was made 
by Seventh Day Adventists, with $160 
in a membership of 291,567. 


LIKE UPPER ROOM. A number 
of Russians who receive The Upper 
Room have written of the blessings 
they have received through it, al- 
though in many cases the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has managed to stop it from 
reaching persons to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 


KNOW YOUR LEGISLATORS. 
The ministerial association in Min- 
neapolis recently entertained 18 mem- 
bers of the state legislature and county 
board at a get-acquainted luncheon, 
told the officials that they share a com- 
mon concern with the humanity of 
the city, state, and world. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER. A Mil- 
waukee, Wis. minister who went to 
Phoenix, Ariz. to start a new church 
was followed by nearly all his flock. 
They gave up their jobs and sold their 
homes. They loaded the pews, organ, 
and church furniture on a moving 
van, and sold the church, too. 


43-DAY TOUR. A _ churchmen’s 
study tour of western Europe and 
Russia will be made July 14-August 25 
under auspices of the Methodist Board 
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of World Peace. It will include visits 
to UN agencies, NATO, the World 
Council of Churches, Methodist and 
other Christian shrines and points of 
interest. 

Program leader is the Rev. 
Taylor of Chicago 
of the board. 


Daniel 


» general secretary 


Better Than Sermons? 


Some shows penetrate 
into the ambiguities of man’s daily 
life and thinking more than do many 
pastors in the pulpit, declares Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, Jr.. of the University 
of Chicago’s Federated Theological 
Faculty. 

Some of the programs show more 
understanding of man’s ethical prob- 
lems than is found in most sermons, 
he told church and lay leaders at the 
National Council of Churches’ Di 
vision of Christian Life and Work 
annual meeting. 

He noted that more efforts to re 
store the meaning of the church are 
coming from outside than inside. 


television 


To Expand Deaconess Work 
The 


Deaconess Work is strengthening its 


Methodist Commission on 
program in several ways. At its an 
nual meeting the 33-member group: 

Voted to investigate establishment 
of a national or several regional train- 
ing centers. 

Recommended that annual salaries 
of deaconesses be increased with 
$3,000 as minimum. 

Decided to send teams to 12 Meth- 
odist-related schools of higher learn- 
ing. 

Fifty-nine Methodist 
now have deaconesses. 


Conferences 
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Mr. Buffington Dr. Heller 


People Going Places... 


Dr. Hurst R. ANDERSON, president 
of American University—appointed 
by President Eisenhower to the Board 
otf Foreign Scholarships, which super- 
vises the State Department’s educa- 
tional exchange program. 


Dr. Avrrep E. Hvucues, retired 
Methodist minister of Los Angeles— 
had a new men’s dormitory named 
after him at Evansville College, Ind., 
which he founded 40 years ago. 


Tue Rev. A. Darotp Hack er, di- 
rector of Ohio State’s Wesley Founda- 
tion—new president, Association of 
College and University Professors. 


Tue Rev. W. L. Burrincton, Meth- 
odist minister of Augusta, Ga—won 
a $1,000 Lane Bryant award for 27 
years of building and equipping li- 
braries for Negro children throughout 
Georgia and South Carolina. 


Dr. Gorpon RicHarp BENNETT, 
noted Northwest Texas Conference 
layman and educator—inaugurated 
seventh president of McMurry Col- 
lege, Abilene, Tex. 


Rosert W. Brown of Lynn, Mass. 
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—becomes New England Secretary of 
Stewardship for The Methodist 
Church’s Boston Area, first man to 
hold a full-time post of this kind in 
the country. 


Miss Vircinta Henry, staff mem- 
ber Methodist Board of Education, 
Nashville—becomes director of Chris- 
tian Education at the 5,800-member 
St. Luke’s Methodist Church, Okla- 
homa City. 


Tue Rev. L. Porter ANDERSON, JR, 
Methodist pastor of Lexington, S.C. 
—elected associate secretary of Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions. 


Dr. Hersert L. HELLER, associate 
education at DePauw 
University—goes North to become 
academic dean at Alaska Methodist 
University, Anchorage. 


professor of 


Tue Rev. E. G. Kaerzext, Searcy, 
Ark., head of the Searcy District— 
named to head the Western Methodist 
Assembly on Mt. Sequoyah, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 


Dr. Roxy Lerrorce, retired mis- 
sionary and former president Philip 
pine Wesleyan College—honored with 
the Distinguished Alumni Service 
Award from Indiana Teachers’ Col- 
lege for outstanding professional 
achievement and contributions to the 
community, state, and nation. 


Tue Rev. Kerkicut Surat has been 
elected Moderator of the United 
Church of Christ, Japan’s strongest 
single religious body, at its 10th Gem 
eral Assembly. 
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Would Merge 3 Boards 


The Co-ordinating Council of The 
Methodist Church favors a proposed 
merger of three of the church’s big- 
gest boards, if an acceptable plan can 
be worked out. 

It would combine the Board of So- 
cial and Economic Relations, the 
Board of World Peace, and the Board 
of Temperance, and if adopted will be 
submitted to the 1960 General Con- 
ference in Denver. 

Also discussed at the November 
meeting of the Council in Los Ange- 
les is the question of continuing the 
Commission on Higher Education at 
both national and annual conference 
levels. 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy welcomed 
the group to Los Angeles, and Dr. 
Henry Weiss of Greeley, Colo., head 
of the program committee, outlined 
status of the proposed quadrennial 
program for 1960-64. 

The property committee reported 
approval of the Board of Temper- 
ance’s purchase of a tract adjacent to 
American University, Washington, 
D.C. and its use is being studied by 
a joint committee. 

The Council held discussion on 
Protestants and Other American 
United for Separation of Church and 
State but deferred action on whether 
to recommend to the 1960 conference 
that POAU be included in the gen- 
eral budget of the church. The com- 
mittee pondering the matter is headed 
by Dr. Walter Gum of Norfolk, Va. 

Two overseas bishops, Friederich 
Wunderlich of Germany and Gabriel 
Sundaram of India, attended the 
Council meeting. Bishop Charles 
Brashares of Chicago, Council chair- 
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man, was dubbed a Kentucky Colonel 
by Judge O. W. Stanley who repre- 
sented the Southeastern Jurisdiction. 
The citation was signed by Gov. A. B. 
Chandler. 

Next meeting of the Council was 
set for April 20-21 in Chicago. 


Alcoholism: Causes, Cures 


A four-day seminar on alcoholism, 
designed to help clergymen to become 
skilled counselors in that field and 
seek more understanding of causes 
and treatment, was held in November 
at Evanston, III. 

The Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance brought together a selected group 
of 50 Methodist leaders under direc- 
tion of Dr. Caradine R. Hooton, its 
general secretary. Theological profes- 
sors, psychiatrists, and pastors noted 
for their work in rehabilitation shared 
platform talks and discussion periods. 

Dr. Thomas Shipp of Lovers Lane 
Church, Dallas, and nationally known 
for his work among _ alcoholics, 
warned the clergymen to “hide your 
whips” in seeking to win new passen- 
gers to the water wagon. 

“Preachers are inclined to preach 
too much when seeking to rehabilitate 
alcoholics,” he said. “We spend 99 per 
cent of our time warning an alcoholic 
that if he keeps on drinking he'll 
lose his job, his family, everything he 
holds dear. We have been given this 
great Gospel of forgiveness and then 
have not used it.” 

The seminar stressed the centering 
of Commitment Day programs on the 
alcohol problem and that churches 
should take definite steps to solve it. 

Representatives of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous attended one session. 
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CHURCH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM UNDER NEW SCRUTINY 


The Methodist church-school cur- 
riculum is being examined, evaluated, 
added to, and, in part, redeveloped in 
the new Co-operative Research Pro- 
gram under way in Nashville. The 
aim is to keep materials and proce- 
dures up to date. 

The program is a joint effort of 
MPH and the Board of Education’s 
Editorial and Local Church divisions. 
Four research projects already are 
yielding results: 

e Research into music needs has led 
to the planning of a Methodist music 
magazine, scheduled for publication 
sometime after next October. 

e A readership study has resulted in 
plans for new editorial treatment for 
Classmate. 

e A study, still in progress, of Sun- 
day-evening activities in local churches 
is producing ideas for new materials 
to help churches strengthen their Sun- 
day-evening programs. 

e New study of audio-visuals is ex- 
pected to produce a plan for low-cost 
audio-visual materials that can be in- 
tegrated fully with church-school les- 
son helps. 

Program leaders have in mind nu- 
merous other projects for the future, 
among them studies to answer ques- 
tions such as these: 

e What is the content and use of 
educational materials now being used 
and those in planning stages? 

e What educational procedures are 
being followed in church schools? 

e What do church leaders want from 
curriculum materials? 

e What human and material re- 
sources are available for use in the 
creation of new materials? 
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e As curriculum changes are made 
because of research findings, are the 
results as effective as anticipated? 

The actual research work is being 
done, mainly by questionnaire 
method, by personnel of the Depart 
ment of Church-School Curriculum, 
The work is directed by a Curriculum 
Research Committee. 

The council, which authorizes all 
studies, has general direction of the 
program, and gives final approval of 
all proposals, is composed of Lovick 
Pierce, MPH president and publisher; 
Dr. Leon M. Adkins, general secre. 
tary, Division of the Local Church; 
and Dr. Henry M. Bullock, general 
secretary, Editorial Division, and edi 
tor of church-school publications. 

The executive committee oversees 
all projects, carrying each through to 
its report to the council for final dis 
position. The committee also evaluates 
needs for research. Members are the 
Rev. Thomas J. Van Loon, director 
of staff services, Division of the Local 
Church; the Rev. Walter N. Vernon, 
administrative associate, Editorial Dé 
vision; and Mr. Jackson. 


Take Over Hospital 

A $3-million hospital which the 
government is building in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. will be taken over and operated 
by The Methodist Church. 

The people of Oak Ridge so voted 
in a referendum set up by the city 
council of the Atomic Energy Com 
mission Community. According t 
law all government installations mus 
be removed from Federal control by 
1960. The hospital will be affiliated 
with the Holston Conference. 
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Cite Negro College Need 


At least $6 million are needed by 
the 13 Negro Methodist-related col- 
leges for building and equipment, 
and additional funds are needed for 
teacher salaries, scholarships, and en- 
dowment. 

These needs are outlined in a new 
report, Negro Colleges at the Cross- 
roads, issued by the Commission on 
Higher Education, of which Dr. John 
Gross of Nashville is director. 

Although the goal for February 8, 
Race Relations Sunday, is only $1 
million it will allow The Methodist 
Church to claim several additional 
millions from foundations and persons 
interested in Negro higher education, 
it was said. 

The colleges have total enrollment 
of more than 8,600 students. All are in 
the South and in areas with heavy 
Negro populations. 


Set Exchange Deadline 


Applications from Methodists wish- 
ing to participate in the International 
Christian Youth Exchange must be in 
and approved by April 1 by the Youth 
Department of the Methodist Board 
of Education. The Rev. Joseph Bell is 
director. 

ICYE, now in its second year, is an 
association of seven Protestant de- 
nominations interested in world peace 
and a world Christian community 
through exchange of teen-age per- 
sons. Each denomination has its own 
program, which operates in co-opera- 
tion with the U.S. Government. Of 
the 43 now living abroad 26 are 
Methodist. 

_ Full information may be obtained 
from Mr. Bell. 
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Start Placement Office 


West Virginia Wesleyan is now 
operating a full-scale vocational place- 
ment service for Methodist Church 
personnel according to Dr. Stanley H. 
Martin, president. 

Purpose, he said, is to help the 
state’s 1,600 Methodist churches to 
get the best directors of education, 
choir leaders, organists, clerical 
workers, and others, at the same time 
to aid qualified persons seeking full- 
time work, 


Deaths... 


CuHartes S. APPLEGARTH, retired 
N.E. Ohio Conference, October 1. 

Herpert T. CHENOWETH, 66, October 13 in 
Harvard, Ill. Burial Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

ANNA M. DovcGias, widow of member New 
York Conference, October 30. 

PHILLip GrisHAM, 75, retired member N. 
Mississippi Conference, November 17. 

ArTHUurR E. HuGues, 81, of Ensley, 
October 29 in Shreveport, La. 

Cuartes H. JoHONNETT, 95, retired member 
Maine Conference, October 7. 

H. C. Kepnart, retired member_ Rocky 
Mountain Conference, October 8 in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Henry C. Lance, former preacher Ala.-West 
Florida Conference, November 10. 

H. E. McWItiiaMs, member 
Nevada Conference, November 20. 

Mrs. ALBERT MaTuer, wife of retired mem- 
ber N.Y. Conference, November 25. 

Mrs. DeaN Marston, wife of 
Poland, O., October 14 

Epwarp C. Perkins, 84, distinguished medi- 
cal missionary more than 40 years in China, 
October 29 in Hartford, Conn. 

Forrest H. PETERSIME, retired member 
California-Nev. Conference, November 18. 

M. L. G. Proper, member New York East 
Conference, September 30. 

Nancy JANE Ryan, 109, widow of Daniel 
Ryan, Civil War veteran and member Indiana 
Conference, October 16. 

Mrs. L. V. Stocums, widow member Ne- 
braska Conference, September 12 in South 
Gate, Calif. 

Francis M. TurRENTINE, 96, oldest member 
New York Conference, November 18. 

Mrs. Hersert Tumaieson, wife of retired 
member Ohio Conference, October 2. 

WittiAM James Weser, former 
Iowa, September 18 Arcadia, Calif. 
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it's NEW! 


A pew that harmonizes with today’s 
modern church interiors in its clean, 
frank lines. Simplicity, beauty, com- 
fort are the keynotes. Upholstered 
foam cushioned 
seats add the grace 
note. The four sec- 
tions of the cush- 
ion contain 1% 
inches of latex rub- 
ber covered with 
vinyl . upholstery. 
Coverings avail- 
able in wide range 
of colors and patterns. Pew is cradled 
in steel square tubing. 191 





A hot water tap and refrigerator in 
a drinking fountain! Convenient for 
meetings held in parts of the church 
away from the kitchen. One-cubic- 
foot compartment has two ice cube 
trays, holds refreshments, beverage 
bottles for 25 people. Unrefrigerated 
rack stores instant-mix products. Hot 
water tap serves up to 60 cups an 
hour. Cooler holds 3- or 5-gallon 
water jug. No special installation. 194 


Spree 


To get more information write “It’s New,” The New Christian Advocate, 
740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, lil. All inquiries will be sent to manufacturers. 


Church redecorating by do-it-your- 
selfers can be a quick, professional job 
if they use this economical, trouble- 
free paint sprayer. Powered by any 
household tank type vacuum cleaner. 
Use on exterior, 

interiors, furni- y 

ture, small objects. 
Sprays all types 
liquids — varnish, 
shellac, floor 
waxes, cleaning 
solutions, wall - 
paper remover, in- 
secticides, —_ lubri- \ 
cants. Easily 
cleaned. $6.95. 192 
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Plenty of leg Pe 
room beneath this ,  * 
modern folding 
table! The legs are j 
angled so that per- 
sons sitting at the 
corners have knee 
room. Helps elimi- 
nate bumped 
knees, jogged 
tables, or awk- 
ward straddling of table legs. Table 
folds to 24% inch thickness for storage 
in minimum space. Chrome plated 
steel; strong, rigid construction with § 
combination plastic and plywood top. 
Choice of colors. 193 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


Preacher’ 


The other side of the ‘loneliness’ coin. 


E FIND THIS COLUMN, 
which is strictly for Mrs. 
preacher, is being read also by Mr. 
Preacher! At least, the Rev. Carl New- 
ton, pastor of the Methodist Church, 
Clarkton, N.C., took time to sit down 
and give us his reaction to the column 
on loneliness in the September issue, 
and we thought we'd pass his com- 
ments along. With them we have a 
good Mr. and Mrs. set of viewpoints 
on the loneliness of ministers’ wives. 
Let’s waive the “ladies before gen- 
tlemen” and let Mr. Preacher speak 
first since he is so rare a guest, and 
so, keeping in character, we can let 
the woman have the last word. 

“As to the moaning and groaning 
about loneliness,” Mr. Newton writes, 
“jt makes for loneliness to assume 
falsely that all church members are 
‘friends.’ They are nice to us, they 
give us presents, many of them gen- 
uinely wish for friendship, but friends 
are carefully and personally nurtured 
over a long period of time. We mis- 
take this situation for ‘multitudes of 
friends’ and are grossly disillusioned 
when it turns out otherwise. 

“This is pathetic, but the same sit- 
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uation prevails with the lawyer and 
his clients, the doctor and his patients, 
the schoolteacher and his students, the 
merchant and his customers. They 
make their friends wherever they find 
them and realize they necessarily may 
be limited in number—at least a num- 
ber far smaller than the number of 
persons with whom they deal every 
day. The pastor and his wife are 
obliged to do the same thing. Let us 
spell it out and be done with the 
pious nonsense that leads to making 
one feel sorry for himself.” 

Referring to the minister who 
locked his office door to keep his wife 
out, Mr. Newton writes, “There is a 
‘two-headed monster’ which the 
preacher and his wife must work out. 
The preacher’s wife commonly has the 
husband in an office in the home 
where he can take out the garbage, 
pick up junior at the Scouts, open this 
can of preserves, etc. 

“Maybe the man who locked the 
door did so in self-defense, not be- 
cause his wife was seeking his com- 
pany, but because she was always after 
him with some trivia she should have 
been tending herself. Many a preacher 
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NEW Fe 


Newly developed is a beautiful 
Golden- Yellow all-plastic Cross for 
exterior or interior use. Five and 
one-half feet high, either single or 
double face as desired. Color gives 
lighted appearance in daylight and 
is more beautiful than average 
Cross when lighted. Concealed neon 
tubing and transformer. No more 
wind or hail damage. Light weight. 

Also 24” portable table model for 
Altars, Sunday Schools, Christmas 
and Holy Week display, Scout 
camps, and many other uses. 

Write for complete details. 

CLINTONVILLE PLASTICS 

Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Choir - Pulpit 
PARAMENTS 
STOLES 
ALTAR BRASS 
FONTS 


FLAGS & SUPPLIES 


Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 





New London, Ohio 
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has been done-in by just such things 
and has longed for a study five miles 
from home where he could work in 
continuity without perpetual, needless 
interruption. 

“Traditionally, religion and family 
life have been at odds. With good 
reason, the Catholic Church forbids 
its clergy to marry. A few men have 
been able to live in two worlds, the 
temple and the hearth, but most men 
have had to make up their minds 
which world they were going to live 
in mostly. A minister’s wife is mar- 
ried to a man who must be a religion- 
ist and once in a while be at home; 
who must be a homebody and once in 
a while tend to religion; or who, with 
intelligent and understanding care, 
can do both.” That’s the pastor’s side 
of the story. 

Here is what Mrs. Powers McLeod 
of the parsonage in Auburn, Ala., has 
to say: 

“Loneliness is a part of our life, but 
to me this aspect is lost in the many 
compensations and joys. First, there 
is to me a sense of adventure and ex- 
citement in my life. Sometimes it 
comes from taking into our home for 
a night a stranger from another state 
or even another country who found 
his way to the church and then to our 
home. This has added much to our 
understanding and appreciation of 
people everywhere. 

“I know there are disadvantages, 
but I have found advantages, too, in 
moving from place to place as Meth- 
odist families do. Often we discover 
new talents we did not even know 
we had. Because there was no one to 
teach a youth class I began to teach 
Sunday school in one parish. When 
we moved again I found I was needed 
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with another age group. I enjoy teach- 
ing, but for others there may be an- 
other area of service for which an 
ability may be discovered. 

“Sometimes, it is true, a minister’s 
family feels like goldfish in a bowl, 
but here is the chance to show the 
happiness that Christianity at work 
can bring. What witness can our hus- 
bands give to the joy of Jesus’ way of 
life if people cannot see this joy in 
their minister and his family. With 
five children this is not always easy, 
and we do a far-from-perfect job, but 
in trying to meet this challenge we 
find extra happiness. 

“Another area of life which I find 
delightful is the contact I have 
through my minister husband with 
people older and younger than I. So 
often all of us are tempted to spend 
most of our time with friends our 
own age. How much we miss! 

“T have found that friendships last 
long after we have moved from one 
place to another. It is often a pleasant 
surprise to have someone whom we 
have known in another parish come 
to our door. We have found in every 
church people whose friendship we 
cherish. Such friendships are a bless- 
ing peculiar to a minister’s wife. 

“These are just some of the un- 
usual rewards and joys that make me 
feel that a minister’s wife can find 
unusual happiness in her life.” 

There! That’s how a minister and 
a minister's wife feel about loneliness 
in the parsonage. Pretty practical 
thinking, isn’t it? As a matter of fact, 
it looked to us as though these happy 
parsonage dwellers have put Emer- 
son's words into practice: The only 
way to have a friend is to be one. 

—MartTHA 
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SAVE °'; HALF 


Sale to February 15, 1959 
On 24 Needed Church Items 


ALTAR CABINETS 
WORSHIP CENTERS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
BANQUET TABLES 


KINDERGARTEN 
CHAIRS AND TABLES 
LECTERNS—PULPITS 


Worship Center illustrated above consists of oak 
table 
, Width 42”, depth 20”. Chairs, Pulpit and 
Lectern to match. New and different. Get details 


Altar with red velour Dossal. Height 84’, 
ht. 36” 


TODAY! 


Altar Cabinet for 
Church School, As- 
sembly rooms, Chapel. 
Height 36”, width 
33”. Sliding doors in 
back with 
shelf makes 
cabinet. On 
Get complete catalog. 


adjustable 
storage 


casters. 





r MAIL TODAY :-------------- 


1 The Franklin-Lee Company 
12801 S. Halsted St., Chicago 28, Illinois 

Please send complete wholesale catalog 

special discounts on mid-winter sale. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


Lee ee ene eee 
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TUBULAR STEEL CHAIRS 


Dept. N1 


and 
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SCRIPTURE 


FOLDERS 





OOS BULLETIN DESIGNS 


85¢ per 100 


FREE CATALOG 


Your Choice With Or 
Without Message On 
Fourth Page 


BIBLE PRESS, INC. 


4655 Wesson 


Detroit 10, Mich. 





ORDER ANY BOOK 


- you see reviewed in The New 
Crivtseien Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from the House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 














Dallas 1 . Detroit 1 * Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Please send me, postpaid, the books 
listed below: 
1 pepistiniiintmeneniesinmes mmm 
) Payment Enclosed ( Charge 

UO citerntrrintiisicncasiepcetinseiateacilalipninmetin inti 
Street 

—— ee 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St. N.W. 
Boston, 7 Boylston St. 

Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church St. 
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One Ou Us 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘HUMORLETICS’ 


THE PASTOR, A MEMBER of 
several community groups and well 
known in the southern city, had been 


| very ill. Numerous telephone calls and 


| 


| 








other forms of inquiry had been made yg 
at the church office, showing the so- §) cisio 
licitude of the public. So much of the © tors. 
property caretaker’s time had been § over. 
taken that in self-defense he placed a § deci 
notice on the bulletin board: “God is give 
good. The pastor is better!” 
—Rev. Louts D. PALMER 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
Tl 
THE LABOR SUNDAY sermon suit 
title was announced as Labor’s Love } 'F | 
Lost! but it got twisted on the church The 
page of the newspaper and was an- plain 
nounced as, Labor’s Love Nest. new 
—HeErsert Picnt, Grace Methodist Church the I 
Meadville, Pa the 
irreg 
WHAT, NO ABSOLUTIONS? D. 
FOR SALE: Doors, petitions, a venti- neh 
lating fan, a dishwasher. These items a 
will not be used in the remodeled | a 
church. Call the church office. the 
—Cart M. Dayipson 
Lincoln, Nebr. cour 
plair 
FOLLOWING THE SUNDAY a 
morning service, the usher showed the = 
preacher a button that had been placed | % . 
on the offering plate. Somewhat dis- va 
turbed, he preached that evening on § "“*" 
“Rend your heart, not your garments.” J Tax 
—ArtuHuR D. Hortry Cunc 
Holstein; lowa 
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The 


CHURCH 


and the 


LAW 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require 
oversimplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions.—Ebs. 


ue 
THE CASE: The plaintiff brought 


suit against a Roman Catholic bishop 
for payment due under oral contract. 
The church built a new structure. The 
plaintiff said the pastor told him the 
new church would give 2 per cent of 
the building cost, if he would inspect 
the work regularly and report any 
irregularities. The pastor died. 


Decision: The defendant won. An 
architect was hired for such work, 
and this, coupled with the plaintiff's 
lack of clear and convincing proof that 
the oral contract existed, gave the 
court grounds for deciding the 
plaintiff had not met the burden of 
proof to collect. The court did not 
decide the case on the defendant's 
other contention that the plaintiff was 


practicing architecture without a 
license. 
| Taneny v. Catuoric BisHop oF 


Curcaco, 304 Ill. App. 581. 26 N.E. 
2d 667 (1940) 
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Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘“‘Sunday”’ look for years. 


Write for catalog F-6 









BENTLEY & SIMON 


7 West 36 St., New York 18, N. 





an ordinary 
typewriter 





¢: plus 


a typist... 


you 
and 
carbo-snap 
addressing label sets 
need! 
for a complete 


addressing department 


Che cooplete story and FACE 
¢ pours for the asning 


saves you 


00% 


$ Penny Label Company : 
on 3 9 C Murray Street : 
addressing } 


Mee York 7, 6 ¥ 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


When No One Is Safe 


YNAMITE in great quantity 
ripped a Temple of worship in 
Atlanta... . 

Let us face the facts. 

This is a harvest. It is the crop of 
things sown. 

It is the harvest of defiance of 
courts and the encouragement of citi- 
zens to defy law on the part of many 
Southern politicians. ... 

It is not possible to preach lawless- 
ness and restrict it. To be sure, none 
said go bomb a Jewish temple. 

But let it be understood that when 
leadership in high places in any de- 
gree fails to support constituted au- 
thority, it opens the gates to all those 
who wish to take law into their hands. 

There will be, to be sure, the cus- 
tomary act of the careful drawing 
aside of skirts on the part of those 
in high places. 

“How awful,” they will exclaim. 
“How terrible. Something must be 
done.” 

But the record stands. The extrem- 
ists of the citizens’ councils, the politi- 
cal leaders who in terms violent and 
inflammatory have repudiated their 
oaths and stood against due process 
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of law have helped unloose this flood 
of hate and bombing. 
This, too, is a harvest of those so- 


called Christian ministers who have § 


chosen to preach hate instead of com- 
passion. Let them now find pious 
words and raise their hands in deplor- 
ing the bombing of a synagogue. 
You do not preach and encourage 
hatred for the Negro and hope to re- 
strict it to that field. It is an old, old 
story. When the wolves of hate are 
loosed on one people, no one is safe. 


—Rarpu McGiti, The Atlanta Constitution 


Quiet in Worship 
N REAL WORSHIP, as I under- 


stand it, everything leads to hear- 
ing the voice of God, not the voice 
of the preacher, or the voices of the 
choir or congregation. All these other 
voices are there only to help the wor- 
shiper hear God’s voice. 

Therefore, I cannot see why the pas- 
tor needs to say, “Let us pray” after 
the call of worship, nor does he need 
to tell where the responsive reading 
is found in the hymnal; for all that is 
in the bulletin. He need not say after 
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reading the Scriptures: “May God 
add his blessing to the reading of his 
word.” All of the announcements 
could be omitted and the tithes and 
offerings received with only a word 
of thanks. 

Six days and more each week we 
hear man’s voice. Ought we not keep 
one hour a week for God’s voice? 
—Watter H. Moors, retired minister and 

missionary, Washington, D.C. 


Church Denies God 
HE CHURCH always defaces it- 


self, it always denies God when it 
seeks to set itself apart from the world 
in which it exists; when it makes it- 
self a place of refuge, a citadel with 
high walls inside of which men can 
hide; when it allows shut doors to 
close out any part of the life of men.” 
—Dr. FRANKLIN Ciark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, in 


an address, The Ministry of the Laity in 
Economic Life, October, 1957. 


What the Mars Man 
Would See in America 


HE proverbial “man from Mars” 

plunged suddenly onto the Amer- 
ican continent would be treated to an 
amazing and confusing spectacle. He 
would soon discover that, whereas 
leaders and philosophers of earlier 
civilizations had oftentimes stood in 
judgment on their people, crying out 
against individual and collective prac- 
tices in words enshrined in a historic 
prophetic tradition, “Thus saith the 
Lord,” most present-day secular and 
sectarian preachers reject the age-old, 
persistent, and probably inevitable ten- 
sion between ethics and foreign policy. 
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He would hear repeatedly that “the 
United States walks the path of honor 
alone.” He would be told that for us 
moral force had successfully replaced 
power politics, selfish interests and 
agonizing moral dilemmas. He might 
even be enlisted in a moral crusade. 
In one word, he would be informed 
that ethics in foreign policy is an ac- 
complishment, not a baffling and 
heart-breaking problem. 

Yet our visitor might be excused 
for noting that ironically enough this 
national philosophy is being pro- 
claimed in an age of unparalleled con- 
flict, destructiveness, disorder, and 
strife whose imperatives touch even 
moral man: at Hiroshima, Budapest, 
Suez, and on the countless battlefields 
of world politics yet to be. 
—KENNETH W. THompson, associate direc- 

tor for social sciences, Rockefeller Founda- 

tion, speaking to the Church Peace Union. 


The Best Schools 


HE CRY now is for more schools, 
more teachers, more scientists, 
more mathematicians. . . . For a long 
time many have known that we have 
needed to guide our children far on 
the paths of education—as far as they 
are qualified to go—that we will iden- 
tify talent early, that we will cul- 
tivate it to the uttermost, that we will 
reward them with scholarships, that 
we find the best teachers and pay a 
salary that is worthy of their back- 
ground and their work—we will say 
that all work is honorable when it is 
well done and expresses the best abil- 
ity that we have. 
The truth is that those who ought 
to have contributed to the space age 
have been busy with things. We are 
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mad about gadgets—we spend our 
time with gadgets. We vote more and 
more holidays. We want shorter and 
shorter working hours. We are pro- 
ducing spectators instead of partici- 
pants. 

—Tneopore A. Patmguist in address to 


National Association of Methodist Hos- 
pitals and Homes, February, 1958. 


Justice and Democracy: 
East and West 


HERE IS A special irony in the 

fact that the primary differences 
in the conceptions of justice in the 
world do not spring from religious 
and cultural differences between East 
and West. They cannot, therefore, be 
resolved by elaborate efforts at cultural 
syncretism between East and West. 
The primary differences arise from 
a civil war in the heart of Western 
civilization, in which a_ fanatical 
equalitarian creed has been pitted 
against a libertarian one. This civil 
war has been nationally localized. 
Russia has become the national center 
of the equalitarian creed, and America 
is the outstanding proponent of the 
libertarian one. 

The common use of the word “de- 
mocracy,” together with the contra- 
dictory interpretations of the meaning 
of the word, is the semantic symbol of 
the conflict. The idea that this con- 
flict could be resolved by greater 
semantic accuracy is, however, one 
of the illusions of a too nationalistic 
culture which fails to understand the 
power of the social forces expressed in 
contradictory symbols. 

—ReEINHOLD Niesunr, The World Crisis and 

American Responsibility, Reflection Books, 

Association Press. 
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Jia an 
Idea... 


A Who’s Who of member fami- 
lies was compiled by St. Timothy’s 
Methodist Church, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Some turn in their own photos, others 
are taken during December activities. 
Now reintroductions are unnecessary 
in the event that names or faces are 
forgotten. 


A “commendation sermon” is an 
annual event in the Methodist Church 
at Remsen, N.Y., with the pastor 
praising the good things his people 
have done. People in pews seemed to 
be ready for a sermon on, What's 
Good About Our Church? At least, 
they responded enthusiastically with 
harder work and greater devotion to 
the Church. 


“Operation Tea Party” is the 
plan used at Lowman Memorial Meth- 
odist Church, Topeka, Kan., to in- 
terest church ladies in visiting shut- 
ins. Shut-ins are notified they will 
have callers on a certain day. Two 
ladies prepare cookies, tea bags, paper 
cups, and a thermos of boiling water, 
and with these they call and take 
“tea” to three different shut-ins dur- 
ing an afternoon. 


Glue felt strips that top inside 
edges of pew racks for hymnals elimi- 
nate the scraping noise of books as 
they are being removed, often during 
the organ introduction. 
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Chockeor 


> 
Hecker DF-5-50 


WARDROBE RACK 

In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants—wherever 
groups gather— 
Checker-DF-5-50 

&§ Wardrobe Racks answer 
the wraps problem. Only 
5 ft. long, each provides for 
50 coats and hats. Available 


go where needed. Light, strong 
rigid welded steel for lifetime 
service. Sold by leading sup- 
pliers of institutional equip- 
ment and furniture. 


Other Checker Wardrobe Units 


Mount directly on wall at any 
height. 3’ 2” or longer units fit any 
available space or interlock to 
make continuous racks. Come in 
and see the complete Checker 
System — racks of all capacities, 
umbrella stands, overshoe racks, 
locker racks, etc., etc., or phone and our rep- 
resentative will call, survey your need and 
make recommendations. 

Write for Catalog CK-115N 

VOGEL PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th St. Chicago 9, Ill. 


ADVERTISING ? 
For rates write to: 
The New Christian Advocate 
Advertising Department 
740 N. Rush e Chicago 11, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted 











for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to w 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted 


or Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 3%c per word. 
Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (ist). For use of “Box 
. . »« « NEW _ CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add $1.30 
Address: NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago (1. 


_CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 
BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS “LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


‘TOURS 


NOW! VISIT HOLY LAND and Mission Fields. 
45 days. 10th tour by Bible Profs. Economy 
priced. Time Pmt’s. FREE illust. Folders. 

Bible Lands Seminars, Box 3-CA, Wilmore, Ky. 
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De-Segregation Means Confusion 


Epitor: I must dissent from Mat- 
thew D. McCollom’s prejudiced views 
in What Is Happening to Us |Sep- 
tember, page 43]. Desegregation 
creates tension, confusion and hatred. 
It is a false doctrine that denies the 
spirit of cooperation that Jesus asked 
of his disciples (Matt. 7:12). 

Paul, urging the Christians at Cor- 
inth to separate themselves from those 
who caused confusion in the Church 
(2 Cor. 6:17) gives us a cue. If his 
“separate,” meaning 
segregation, does not blight and cor- 
rupt everything it touches. ... 

R. KENNETH BusBicr 

Monroe, La. 


words be true, 


The God-Man Relationship 
Epitor: I do not believe that the 
fact that I stress unequivocally the full 
humanity of Jesus, including his free 
response [ October, page 85, Christ and 
The Christian, reviewed by Robert 
Cushman], in any way does away 
with the sovereignty of God (because 
the sovereignty of God is a sover- 


eignty consistent with a free love), 


who does not compel or over-rule 
man’s personality, but guides, offers, 
and fulfills in terms of his total peda- 
gogy until man responds freely to God 
(because God is best for him), and 
God’s way. 


My whole theology centers in the 


sovereignty of the God who came in 
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Christ, the God of sovereign, univer- 
sal love. In the book, too, I stress that 
the sovereign initiative is with God, 
Therefore God’s self-identification, in 
the incarnation, with the world is the 
primary fact, and in the God-man re- 
lation the presence and power of God 
in the God-man is what saves—al- 
though that salvation is made real and 
relevant by the fact that Jesus had true 
manhood so that our manhood is ac- 
cessible to the presence of God as Son. 

We cannot start with either the God 
side or the man side, but we must start 
resolutely with the God-Man in such 
a way that from this fact of incarna- 
tion we work out an adequate view, 
not only of Christ, but also of God 
and of Man. 

Nets F. S. Ferré 

Andover Newton Theological 

School 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

Top Quality 

Epiror: With 61 churches in a dis- 
trict that is 600 miles long, I find it 
hard to keep up with my reading, but 
I want to thank you now for the Sep- 
tember issue. You are giving us a top- 
quality professional journal. 

In that issue I found Eugene Smith’s 
summary of the changing missions 
scene, Howard Slatte’s much-needed 
reprimand to those of us who say, 
“We're building the Kingdom,” Mat- 
thew McCollum’s clear and moving 
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statement on the integration struggle, 
and Ralph Stoody’s suggestive com- 
ments on the lodges. 

The whole thing is well planned to 
give a broad coverage to the diverse 
at of the ministry. 

Rocer Rosison 

Yellowstone District 

Billings, Mont. 


History Mixed 


Epiror: My article, The New The- 
ology and - Old Social Gospel | Oc- 
tober, page 2 26], has me say something 


that isn’t true and that I didn’t write 
in the manuscript. The sentence as 
originally written was, “Many streams 
of f thought entered the Social Gospel 
movement between the end of the 
Civil War and the First World War 
marked the appearance of 
Walter Rauschenbusch’s 4 Theology 
Social Gospel.” The 
statement attributed to me 
good history... . 
Watter G. MUELDER 

Boston University School 

f Theology, 

Boston, Mass. 

The editors regret greatly the mis 
handling of Dean Muelder’s manu- 


which 
for the revised 


was not 


script that resulted in this error. 


Backing for Students 


Eprror: Thanks for the encourag- 
ing news that Candler students favor 
the admission of Negro ministerial 
students. I believe that present-day 
counterparts of tomorrow’s Methodist 
preachers in the South are in agree- 
ment with this position. 
REGINALD J. CooKE 
St. Johns Methodist Church 
Gaston, N.C. 
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Misconceived, Destructive 


Epiror: In my opinion, taking 60 
seconds in the midst of a morning 
service to start a babel of, “How do 


you do?” “I’m so-and-so,” is miscon 


ceived and destructive [See It’s an 
Idea, October, page 121]. Miscon 
ceived because it grows out of a 


wrong conception of the meaning and 
nature of corporate worship, destruc 
tive because it promises to demolish 
the sanctity of the divine-human dia 
logue that should exist dramatically in 
a service of worship. 

If a Christian congregation really 
believed they were sitting in the pres- 
ence of their attitude would be 
one of bowed-down reverence... . 

Warner R. Heston, JR. 

Lehman Memorial Church 

Hatboro, Pa. 


God, 


Bouquet for Martha 
How 


very 


Epiror: could your Martha 
know the words to soothe my 
troubled spirit as she wrote in Sep 
tember’s, For Mrs. Preacher. Her 
warmheartedness, with the expressive 
poems, was contagious, and I want to 
thank her for depths of understanding. 

This is a department I look forward 
to each month, for it seems to say 
exactly what I need to hear... . 

Mrs. Donato H. Merrity 

Ravenna, Mich. 

In Pre-Marriage Counseling 

Epiror: I am concerned with the 
problem of pre-marriage intercourse, 
and of an increasing number of brides- 
to-be who are pregnant at the time of 
the church marriage ceremony. The 
pastor finds himself unknowingly ex- 
tending the blessing and sanction of 
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The Time 
Is Getting 


Closer... 


January 15 is the 
date that ToGETHER 
must have all essays 
on the layman who 
has inspired his pas- 
tor most. Be sure 

the 


layman who has in- 





your essay on 
spired you most is among them! 

Perhaps your layman has shown 
rare courage in crisis . .. maybe he 

or she—has been somebody you 
can always count on when trouble 
hits you ... or it could be a quiet 
word or a timely and understand- 
ing chuckle that has helped you 
most. Whoever your layman is, 
won't you share him or her with 
TOGETHER’S The 
of the essay considered most in- 
teresting will receive $250, the 
author of the second choice $150, 
the author of the third choice $100. 
These will become To- 
GETHER’S property, others will be 
returned if postage is enclosed. 

Your essay should be typewrit- 
ten, double spaced, not more than 
eight pages long. Send it before 
January 15 to Layman Essay Edi- 
tor, TocETHER, 740 N. Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


readers! author 


essays 
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the church to a couple who have al- 
ready profaned their marriage vows, 

What can be done when this in- 
formation is lacking and only time 
reveals the truth? How should the 
pastor conduct himself in such an in- 
stance? 

Ray E. Biccrrs 

The Methodist Church 

Niagara, Wis. 

What do readers suggest? —Epttors 


“X” For St. Andrews’ Cross 


Eprttor: Sermon Starters for Octo- 
ber | page 77] suggests that the “X” 
on the Christmas card may stand for 
the cross of Christ. It is my under- 
standing that this is the case, and that 
it is especially the Cross of St. An- 
drews. 

Furthermore, I understand that the 
“X” used with “mass” in “Xmas” 
represents the Greek “Chi” or “X” 
which is the first letter in the Greek 
spelling of Christ (“Christos”) and is 
really an abbreviation of “Christ.” 

Howarp R. BalrLey 

Wesley Foundation 

Colorado School of Mines 

Golden, Colo. 


Editorial Deletion 

Eprror: When I wrote my review 
of Van Ogden Vogt’s book Primacy 
of Worship |November, page 94], my 
reference in the next to the last para- 
graph was to the reviewer, not the 
author, so that an editorial deletion 
has reversed my meaning. What | 
meant is that the author’s adherence 
apparently is not to historic Christian 
faith in a personal God. 

Davio L. Taytor 
First Methodist Church, 
Elgin, Ill. 
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IS RELIGION ON TV A FLOP? 
a Powwow 


With very few exceptions, religious 
programs on TV are poorly produced, 
poorly promoted, and poorly pre- 
sented, charges TV and radio col- 
umnist for the Chicago Sun-Times 
Paul Molloy. He is answered in reader 
views by Ed Stanley, Vice President 
in charge of religious and educational 
programming for the National Broad- 
casting Company, and S. Franklin 
Mack, executive director of the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the 
National Council of Churches. 

If your church is on TV, it has 
a very important stake in this issue. 
If it isn’t, it still has the common 
concern of all Christians that religion 
be presented with fullest impact 
wherever it is presented. 


A RELIGION WITH DEPTH 


by Ralph W. Sockman 
A distinguished Methodist clergy- 


man examines basic aspects of religion 
in the world today. Here is a stimu- 
lating, thoughtful article that raises 
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questions for all Christians to ponder 
and discuss. Here, too, are suggestions 
for facing the Church’s World-wide 
task. 


BOLIVIA: A LAND OF DECISION 
a Color Pictorial 


A 13,000-foot high plateau between 
the arms of towering Andes, a land 
of fertile valleys, a land of steaming 
rivers and fever-infested jungles. All 
this is Bolivia, deep in the heart of 
South America, so rich in minerals 
and agricultural resources that it 
could support 50 million people in 
stead of the 344 million who now live 
there in semi-starvation. For Bolivia 
is also a land of poverty, illiteracy, and 
disease. 

All this is why Methodism has 
termed Bolivia a “Land of Decision” 
and has called for a strong and de- 
termined mission into its plains and 
jungles. In this TocerHer color pic- 
torial you will see the fine work Meth- 
odism has already accomplished in the 
half-century since Protestants were al- 
lowed to enter this breathtaking coun- 
try. Here is the need and the oppor- 
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tunity for missions presented in a 
form that should provide solid sup- 
port to your church’s mission pro- 
gram. 


ANOTHER HEADACHE FOR FRANCE 
by Roul Tunley 


France has Europe’s biggest alco- 
holism problem. And the alcohol 
lobby can wreck any government at- 
tempt to limit consumption of alco- 
holic beverages! 

Roul Tunley spent weeks in France 
interviewing doctors, educators, poli- 
ticians, and others before making this 
startling report on a country where 
youngsters are given wine and teen- 
agers may drink as much as a quart 
a day. He cites the cost of alcoholism 
to France as $2.27 billion a year— 
equivalent to the cost of building 
500,000 new houses. And although 
the National Committee for Defense 
Against Alcoholism is trying to coun- 
ter propaganda for alcohol with the 
truth about its perils, Tunley feels 
there’s little hope of accomplishing 
any change until powerful blocs— 
labor unions, insurance combines, big 
employers—are fully aroused to the 
danger and fight it. Meanwhile, an 
alert committee is doing its best to 
warn the people. 

The value of his report to Ameri- 
cans is in the warning it implies 
for ovr own country. 


HOW ! LISTEN TO GOD 


by Harry A. Bullis 


Countless times in his career he 
has realized that he alone was not 
up to making the plans and decisions 
he had to make, says the chairman of 
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the board of General Mills, Inc. “At 
those times I put myself into a mood 
of receptive listening, alone and silent, 
waiting for some help or signal from 
God. Through the years he has never 
failed me.” 

This is the frank and revealing 
personal testimony of a business leader | 
who has consistently rested his de. 
cisions with God. As a sermon illus. 
tration or a discussion topic for § 
Methodist Men, it could have an im- | 
pressive impact. 









THEY RANG 1,000 DOORBELLS 
a Picture Story 


Here is a dramatic example of 
what young people can accomplish! 
Some 50 MYF members from the 
Nebraska Conference rang 1,000 door- 
bells in Gering, Neb., last July. The 
result—79 unchurched _ teen-agers 
pledged for Christ in this little town 
of 3,850 population. 

This may give your own MYF en- 
couragement to tackle some of the 
projects they've been thinking might 
be a little too big for them. Some f 
of the older groups in your church | 
might be inspired to take it as al 
challenge, too! 


UNCLE GABE 
by Elmer Hinton . i 
Every minister will enjoy this 


sprightly story of the meeting about 
the Caney Fork Church’s new organ 
—and wish he had a parishioner like 
Uncle Gabe to settle some of the meet- 
ings in his own church. It is a de 
lightful little tale that shows shrewd 
insight into human nature and how to 


handle it. 
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please care... 


a hunger hurts s 
ver 
FOOD from America’s farm abun- 


ing § 
dance . . . milk powder, flour, cornmeal, 


der | 


de. | cheese ... is given to CARE, by the 

us. | U.S. Government .. . for relief distribu- 

for | tion in less fortunate lands. These foods 

im- | are allocated after all requests from 

qualified U.S. relief programs have been 
met. 


i 
| FOR every $1 you give, CARE can pack 
and deliver one Food Crusade package 
of f (average, 22 lbs.) to those who need 
sh! food most in critical areas of Asia, 
the Europe, the Middle East and Latin 
or- America. 
‘he 
ers HUNGRY PEOPLE who otherwise 
would never get enough to eat receive 
this food as your personal gift: your 
} 


wn 


4 


n- name and address, or that of your group. 
he go with each package, to tell them that 
tht you and our country are their friends. 


me Send as many dollars as you can to join 


the people-to-people Food Crusade! 


Every $1 sends 22 Ibs. 
... $100 sends a ton of food 





i Colombia Korea 
Egypt (Port Said) Macau 
ris Greece Pakistan 
ut Hong Kong Poland 
India West Germany 
an Israel and Berlin 
ke Italy Yugoslavia 
et- 
le. | You may select the countries from those listed above. 
vd 


CARE 660 FIRST AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


(This space contributed by the New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE) 


Should a Minister’s Wife Counsel? (A Panel) . 


My Call to the Ministry . 


For ‘Mrs. Preacher’ . 


.J. Alan Justad 
. Martha 





Learning to Pray .. 1... +s 


Raymond Dick Pope 





Banquet of Circumstances. . . 
Sermon Starters 


Fighting Words . 


A Patient Looks at Her Pastor . 


Counselor at Work 


On the Record 


One on Us. 


. Herman Long 


Clarence J. Forsberg 


. Webb B. Garrison 


. Maurine Cowan 


.T. Otto Nall 


Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
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